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CONSTANCE M. 


In the field of reading research we have 
always moved from a superficial viewpoint to 
an appreciation of the intricacies of our prob- 
lems. At one time, reading was reading; then, 
it became speed and comprehension; then, as we 
learned more, speed became different speeds 
to suit different purposes in different kinds of 
subject matter with different vocabulary and 
structure, and comprehension became a vari- 
ety of concepts, a large sight vocabulary, a 
variety of word analyses, and an appreciation 
of the many given and implied meanings and 
relationships in groups of words. A few years 
ago it would have been inconceivable that the 
job of teaching reading belonged to anybody 
but the Eriglish teacher: Today, the magni- 
tude and involved nature of the undertaking, 
if it is done to the best of our knowledge, 


make it an impossible burden for any one 
subject field. 


In the same way, we have thought of a 
context clue in the singular; we have thought 
that a clue was a clue and a guess was a guess. 
We have gone as far as to say that if a child 
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read widely he would naturally increase his 
vocabulary. In that statement we have as- 
sumed that, when he met a completely strange 
word, the context, that is, the words sur- 
rounding the unknown word, would con- 
tain a clue. We have assumed that he would 
recognize the clue and that he would add the 
new word with its suggested meaning to his 
vocabulary. The truth of the matter is that 
the meanings of strange words are not always 
revealed through the surrounding words; fur- 
thermore the reader does not always recognize 
the clue when it is present; and, for want of 
patience with a dictionary, or of energy to 
rise to get a dictionary, the reader passes over 
the strange word. 


We have developed a number of effective 
tools through which a reader may identify 
the form of a strange word. In addition, we 
have given him knowledge of the meanings 
of prefixes and suffixes and a few roots. But 
the technique he must rely upon most often 


1Assistant professor of education and director of 
reading clinic at Western Reserve University. This 
paper was read at the Columbus meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, Nov. 26, 1944. 
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as an adult—the analysis of context—we have 
passed over superficially with the lame sugges- 
tion: “Guess.” The tool that would be most 
effective in developing his adult vocabulary 
has thus been left to his unguided imagina- 
If we teachers wonder at the stunted 
condition of our own vocabularies, the likely 
answer is: “Nobody learned us nuttin’ about 


tion. 


this here clue racket when we was kids.” 


Experimentation among high school, col- 
lege, and graduate students at Columbia and 
Western Reserve University has shown a num- 
ber of disappointing facts about our reading. 
Dr. Ruth Strang at Columbia has found that, 
by and large, the more intelligent, the better, 
that the more mature readers tend to use more 
ways of attacking strange words, and that they 
are more successful in their attacks than the 
less intelligent, poorer, and younger readers. 
But the variety of their attacks is a variety in 
observation of the word form. When it comes 
to use of context, there seems to be little if 
any appreciation of the varieties of things for 
which one may look. 


At Western Reserve University over a 
period of five years, groups of college fresh- 
men have been presented with passages in 
which the strange words have been left blank. 
The problem has been one of identifying the 
word solely by context. The results of this 
investigation have shown that guessing has 
Students 
guess poorly and vary in ability to use differ- 


paid remarkably poor dividends. 


ent kinds of clues. Yet these passages con- 
tained one or more clues clearly pointing to 
the characters of the missing words. It all 
goes to reaffirm what we know well enough 
in the elementary school: If we take the chil- 
dren to visit the fire station without first 
having them decide what to look for, they 
will return to report as the main finding of 


their trip, “Firemen play cards and slide down 
poles.” 
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Through our guidance most children de- 
velop a good set of things to observe in analy- 
sis of word form. But if the word meaning 
is unknown to them, this bag of tricks is not 
enough. We must see to it that they are 
given intelligent direction with regard to 
context analysis also. 


At Western Reserve, successive classes of 
students have held post mortems over their 
bad guesses on the experimental passages and 
have tried to analyze in their own words the 
kind or kinds of clue present in each case. 
Repeatedly we have found the same seven 
clues, clues that they could understand, clues 
expressed in their own language. We did not 
consider technicalities of sentence structure or 
punctuation, for we realized that these are like 
the game of bridge; it’s fine for those who 
know the rules, but John Q. Everyman is 
never clear on the signals. If we are to fashion 
a tool that will be useful to most people, it 
must be based upon thought and experience 
patterns common to all. 


In adult materials and, more recently, in 
children’s stories, we have found the follow- 
ing types of clue: 

1. Definition. In this case the unknown 
word is defined elsewhere in the passage. For 
example: “After they crossed the mountains, 


This part of the 





they flew over a 
y 


land was very dry, for a does not 





have much rain. There were no creeks or 
rivers, and the soil was dry dust. and sand.” 
In this passage, the lack of rain, absence of 
rivers, and the presence of dusty, sandy soil 


suggest the desert. They define the situation. 


2. Experience. Here the unknown is pre- 
dictable from what the child or adult knows 
of such situations through book or life experi- 
ence. For example: “No one knows just how 
and man became friends. At one time 








the was as wild and as fierce as all 
other beasts.” If one knows that dog and man 








are good companions, he finds this clue easily. 
A third grader responding to this item, how- 
ever, thought best to fill the blank with the 


word “‘woman”’. 


3. Comparison or Contrast. The unknown 
here is likened to or contrasted with something 
known. For example: “Eskimos have 
eyes like those of the Chinese people.” This 
item, too, of course, requires experience; but 
here a comparison is offered which yields the 





ing 


word “slanting.” 


4. Synonym, This type of clue is a known 
synonym for the unknown word. The struc- 
ture of the sentence is such that, where we 
would expect the synonym to be repeated, the 
author gives us the unknown word. For ex- 
“When Jim heard that his bicycle 
would be ready that evening, he was 


ample: 





He was glad that he would have it in time 
for the trip with Tom the next day.” The 
word “glad” stands in the same relative posi- 
tion as the missing word “delighted.” 


5. Familiar Expression or Language Ex- 
perience. This clue requires an acquaintance 
with common language patterns: expressions 
heard every day and easily anticipated before 
they are completed by the speaker. In this 
case however, a strange word is substituted for 
one of the familiar ones. For example: “She 
laughed and said, ‘We thought we had a 
————— on you, but the Was on us, 
instead.’” No matter what word is substituted 
for “joke”, we know what to expect in mean- 
ing. 


6. Summary. 





Here the unknown word 
summarizes the several ideas that have pre- 
ceded it. For example: ‘His knees shook and 
his eyes seemed to pop as he looked all around, 


for he was very much 





If my knees 


shook and eyes popped and I looked all around, 
I should suspect that I was frightened. Those 
three facts would convince me. 
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7. Reflection of a Mood or Situation. Here 
the context has provided a situation or estab- 
lished a mood or tone, and the unknown word 
reflects that kind of situation or that kind of 
mood. For example: “He hopped and skipped 
and danced about and whistled ly to 
himself.” He sounds gay to me, and the way 
he whistles is bound to reflect this mood. The 


missing word must be “gaily” or something 





close to it in meaning. 


These, then, are the clues commonly found 
in adult literature and children’s books. Why 
do adults use them poorly? 


A partial answer to this question may be 
fcund if we examine the preparation given for 
this kind of vocabulary growth in the ele- 
mentary school. Miss Ruth Edick, a teacher 
in Cuyahoga Heights, Ohio, explored this 
question on the third grade leyel. Miss Edick 
observed the uses of ten new words in each 
of five prominent third grade readers. She 
noticed the context accompanying each ap- 
pearance of the new word throughout the 
book. Only two of the seven clues, experi- 
ence and definition, appeared to any apprecia- 
ble extent. There were one or two instances 
of familiar expression and reflection of mood. 
If these random samples may be considered 
at all representative of the situation in widely 
used reader series, we must conclude that the 
series are not providing sufficient exercise of 


this kind. 


In a further study of art stories, health 
stories, science stories, and social studies books 
at this level, Miss Edick was able to find only 
five of the seven clues. There were no in- 


stances of summary or reflection of a mood. 


From these subject matter books we built 
a test of children’s ability to use the five clues. 
We called it, “Are You a Good Word-Detec- 
tive?” For each clue we used items from first 
and second grade books as well as third, for 
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we wanted to be sure that the children would 
be able to read at least part of the material. 
The words we left blank were not hard words, 
for they had to be words the children could 
write or at least words with easy synonyms. 


Twenty-eight children are not many on 
whom to report results. But the twenty-eight 
children in Miss Edick’s class represented a 
rainbow of nationalities, intelligence quotients 
from 83 to 137, and varied parents’ educa- 
tional status. The age range in the class was 
from 8% to 9 years and 10 months. The 
reading grades according to the Durrell-Sulli- 
van Reading Achievement Test ranged from 
low second to high sixth grade. 


There was no item on the test which at 
least one child did not get, and one item was 
answered correctly by 22 children. The aver- 
age number of children answering an item 
correctly varied from one kind of clue to an- 
other. An average of thirteen children out 
of twenty-eight gave correct responses to 
definition items, 9 to experience items, 11 to 
synonym, 10 to comparison or contrast, and 
10 to familiar expression. The percentages of 
right answers for the different clues varied 
also: 46% for definition, 32% for experience, 
38% for synonym, 35% for comparison or 
contrast, and 36% for familiar expression. 


There was a slight tendency for the 
brighter and for the older, less intelligent chil- 
dren to make the higher scores, but there was 
no consistent trend in this regard. The rela- 
tionship between good reading ability and 
successful guessing was a little more clear but 
by no means impressive. 


If this analysis is significant, it suggests 
that through our failure to provide guidance 
in the use of context, children are not clearly 
benefiting by superior intelligence or by su- 
perior reading ability in determining meanings 
of unknown words. They are guessing blind, 
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and their results yield an average success of 
about 40%. It is not surprising, then, that 
on the college level we find students who at 
one time guess at the meaning of a strange 
word when there is no clue in the context, 
and who at another time fail to see the one 
or two clues that stand begging for recogni- 
tion right before their eyes. 


It is easy to find fault with textbooks and 
with our own shortcomings. The question is: 
What can we do to remedy the situation? 


First of all, it seems to me, the teacher 
herself must become adept in recognizing dif- 
ferent clues. In the evening, with her feet 
comfortably higher than her head after a 
day of panthering about the classroom, and 
with a good book in her lap, she must learn to 
know whether she has to get up for the 
dictionary or whether one or more of her 
seven friends are right there on the page to 
help her out. 


She must make a test of seven parts, one 
for each clue; and for each part take selections 
from readers and story and factual books in 
which there are clues for a missing word. The 


class taking such a test will reveal its strengths 


and weaknesses in the various clues. 


She must analyze the test results to see 
what kinds of practice the children need and 
then must give it to them. It does not stand 
to reason that this reading skill can spring 
into full bloom after postponement until the 
junior or senior high school levels, any more 
than that word form analysis can safely re- 
main a teacher’s trade secret until the high 
school years. Just as ear training and visual 
discrimination start in the kindergarten, so 
context clue training must start with kinder- 
garten stress on context. Some of this is done 
already, casually and by accident. But we 
must do it systematically so that children will 
surely be exposed to all types of situation. 
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Reading a story and stopping at points to 
have the children supply the next word is an 
old trick to keep Johnny from pulling Mary’s 
curls. It can also be good clue practice. 


Riddles can be used for a number of dif- 
ferent clues. For definition: “I have long 


ears and a wiggly nose and big hind feet and 
soft fur. I ama 





.” For a combination 
of comparison and definition: “I am not so 
big as a rat. My tail is longer than a rabbit’s. 
My ears are smaller than a cat’s. I eat some- 
thing children like with crackers. I am a 

” For summary: “The little boy 
pulled the kitty’s tail. He put tacks on grand- 
father’s chair and soaped windows on Hallow- 
e’en. He kicked other boys in the school- 
yard and said things that were not true. He 
was a little boy.” 








Seatwork or boardwork can be in the form 
of a story, the blanks to be filled in by the 
child. The teacher can easily arrange for the 
blanks to represent words which the class is 
studying in another connection, so that two 
purposes may be served at once. “John was 
a little (experience) who lived with 
his and (exp.) and little sister 
Mary in a little log (exp. or familiar 
expression). All around the house there were 
tall trees as far as one could 

















(familiar 
expression). The trees were so tall that they 
the sun (exp.), and they grew for 
miles around the little house. The house was 
not in a city and not in a town and not on a 
farm. It was in the middle of a big 
(contrast and definition).” One could go on 
like this, providing a balanced diet of clue 
vitamins. 








When children meet hard words in their 
reading, they can bring them in context before 
the class for discussion. The class can guess 
the meaning and tell what part of the sen- 


tence helped them to guess. Intermediate 


grade children can determine on a phrase in 
their own words to express the kind of clue 
it is. They can use such phrases to identify 
clues in subsequent sentences. Miss Edick 
found that children in her third grade class 
enjoyed playing clue detective, and hard 
words became occasions for fun instead of 
gloom. They began using clues in their book 
reports. A child would say, “This is a story 
of an oak tree that was so old he was called 
ancient.” 


One of the best ways to reinforce clue 
identification is to have the children plant 
clues in their own stories and conversation. 
Quiz bees can feature questions in which cer- 
tain clues have been placed. If, when the 
child guesses the meaning of a word, he is 
asked to define the word, he naturally uses the 
context clue and is thus helped to discover 
what the clue is. 


We do not pretend to know how far down 
in the grades clues may actually be labeled 
And we 
should dislike seeing the naming of clues so 


and studied in a technical manner. 


much practiced as to overshadow the purpose 
of naming them, which is greater skill in 
using clues. But it is obvious that in the 
primary levels children have a vocabulary 
limitation which makes discussions of word 
meanings difficult. At these levels it may be 
that practice in using the clues is all that is 
possible. 


In colonial days a teacher could feel rather 
sure that if she taught children the words in 
the Bible and in Pilgrim’s Progress they would 
be fairly well equipped for adult reading. To- 
day, tremendous demands are made upon our 
reading, not only in our occupations but in 
our role as citizens of a democracy and of a 
possibly democratic world. We bear an obli- 
gation to keep informed on social, economic, 
and political problems limited only by the 
night beyond the stratosphere. As citizens 


(Continued on page 38) 








Fifth Graders Study the 
Comic Books 


LENA DENECKE 


Until recently teachers have generally 
ignored the children’s interest in comics. In 
fact, because of the pressure of time and a 
belief that comics are worthless, teachers have 
without a knowledge of the contents of comic 
books discouraged their appearance in the 
schoolroom. Meanwhile they have realized 
that during his out of school hours the child’s 
mind is being molded by his reading of comics, 
and that even in school he dwells mentally in 
the world thus created for him. 


The following study reveals some impor- 
tant facts regarding comic books read by 
children, together with some possible pro- 
cedures for improving reading tastes. 


The teacher learned through various 
sources, that there existed certain “approval” 
comics. These were procured, and brought 
into the classroom, advertised, and left around 
for use at free times. (This action appealed 
te the children—took them by surprise— 
comics allowed, even appreciated by the teach- 
er!) The children “let go” on the subject. 
It became evident that they liked also another 
type—a quite thrilling type—Superman, 
Clues, etc. Discussion opened up. Guarding 
her words carefully, lest she curb free ex- 
pression, the teacher recalled to the minds of 
the children the fact that most people usually 
select food for the body carefully. Some types 
of food build muscle and help growth; other 
types of food may make us sick, or fail to 
nourish. Very young children, of course, can- 
not know the difference. Mother selects good 
food for them. The food we give our minds 


works the same way. Children take all read- 


ing as it comes; as they grow older they select. 
We grow up to be men and women with 
healthy minds if we spend our time reading 
the best. 

The suggestion seemed in no way to curb 
children’s expression, for they freely talked 
about their comic books. They were encour- 
aged to bring to school amy kind they liked; 
all kinds. 
quainted with them. This seemed to please 


The teacher wanted to get ac- 


the children much, and armfuls appeared. 
Without suggestion, certain children classified 


them as they handed them in. . . “This one is 


> ec 


all right, it’s just funny This is not 
good—it’s all crime...” “That’s a good one 

” “That’s a bad one...” etc. As the 
comics were studied later by the teacher, it 
was found that the judgments of the children 
were to the point. 

The comics seemed to group themselves 
under three main headings, as follows: 

I. Informational—relatively wholesome 

a. True Comics 
b. Classic Comics 
c. Real Life Comics 
d. True Aviation 
e. Bible Stories 
f. Calling All Girls 
II. Harmless—Amusing—stories of practical 

jokes etc. 
Walt Disney 
. Loony Tunes 
. Ace Comics 
- Jolly Jingles 
Ha Ha Comics 

f. Terry Toons 

1Teacher in School 52, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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. New Funnies 


os 99 


. Krazy Komics 


Popeye 
Bugs Bunny 


_. 


5 3S =—er: 


. Magic Comics 
Andy Panda 

. Surprises 

. Coo Coo Comics 


III. Unwholesome—dealing with crime, mur- 
der, superman type of imagery dealing 
with hatred, revenge, hideous illustrations 
Definitely bad mental food for children 
a. Human Torch 

. Bad Man 

Whiz 

. Action Comics 

Prize Comics 

Kid Comics 

. Skyman 

. All Flash 


. Feature Comics 


aos 


mo bh & 


j. Exciting Comics 
k. Slam Bang 

1. Master Comics 

. Captain Marvel 
. Boy Comics 

. Dare Devil 

. Clues 

q. Four Favorites 


 ~op 8 


The teacher commented that these are all 
on sale; every person is free to read what he 
chooses. Many times boys and girls in higher 
grades are heard to say: “I used to read that 
kind, I don’t care for them now.” This com- 
ment seemed to impress the children. 


It has been interesting to note the type of 
information given in the educational comics. 
Examples follow: 

I. True Comics 

a. General Clark and His Fifth Army 

b. Salute to the Coast Guard 

c. Our Good Neighbors—Uraguay, Peru, 

Chile 





d. Sir Walter Raleigh, Robert Williams 
e. Story of Vitamin D 
f. Henry Bergh, founder of S.P.C.A. 
g. Story of Robert Peary 
II. Classic Comics 
a. The Three Musketeers 
b. Ivanhoe 
c. The Last of the Mohicans 
d. A Tale of Two Cities 


III. Calling All Girls 
a. Girls in the News 
b. Dress Up Your Room 
c. Junior Housekeeping 
d. Victory Gardens 


With such interests started by the reading of 
comics, the children may be guided to do 
further library reading on the same topics. 


The children had been reading all of these 
comics indiscriminately. The teacher listed 
on the board certain titles from the first two 
classifications — informational and harmless 
comics—and suggested to the children that 
they might like to volunteer to find out which 
stores had them on sale. They reported one 
store in the neighborhood as having all the 
approved comics, several stores one of the 
approved comics, all the stores the crime 
type. The teacher visited a large magazine 
store in the community. The proprietor stressed 
these facts: 


1. Adults as well as children purchase comics. 

2. The unwholesome types are in demand by 
fathers, mothers, grandfathers, as well as 
children. 

3. The proprietor endeavors to sell the more 
wholesome types to children, but they ask 
more frequently for the others. 

4. No statistics were available, stating the 
amount of sale per week, but it is “very 
large” and the crime type is much in de- 
mand by young people. 


Children brought in the “harmless” types, 





and exchanged them at the close of school to 
take home. At our free time in school we 
read the informational types. Children can be 
led to see that to read only one kind of thing 
al! the time would be very silly. School time 


might well be spent on the informative types. 


Children were encouraged, during the 
period of survey, to read comics for the pur- 
pose of preparing oral topics. It was suggested 
that they choose from the following list: 

Clara Barton 
Sir Walter Raleigh 
Robert Peary 
Henry Bergh 


The children prepared and presented their 
topics with unusual ease and spontaneity. The 
audience situation was at its best; the listen- 
ing group showing real interest. 


The children seemed to be rapidly develop- 
ing an interest in, and an enthusiasm for the 
better comics. Their fun in sharing extended to 
the idea of presenting a brief program for the 
children of the third, fourth, and fifth grades. 
Several intermediate classes were invited to 
an assembly program. To rouse thought each 
speaker first quizzed the audience on some 
informational question, as: 


“Can any one in the audience tell who 
founded the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals?” or “Which of the ex- 
plorers founded the Lost Colony?”, etc. After 
an attempted answer from the audience, the 
speaker proceeded to narrate eagerly the story 
in question, using maps and pictures. (Teachers 
were impressed with the children’s dramatic 
appeal in their manner of speaking. This ap- 
parently reflected the appealing style of the 
comics. Possibly the writers of children’s texts 
may do well to study the style of the comics.) 
The speakers concluded each story by show- 
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ing the copy of the comic which contained 
the story. At the close of the program the 
chairman suggested that members of the audi- 
ence undoubtedly would wish to buy these 
comics at the neighborhood stores. “If they 
are not on hand, ask the storekeeper to order 
them for you,” they were told. 


After the program requests came in for 
lists of these better comics. A small boy from 
a neighboring fifth grade class volunteered 
to make copies. He made, at home, four hun- 
dred copies of the lists, to be distributed. 


Thus the teacher’s main purpose, that of 
creating a demand in the community for 
the better comics, was at least partially ac- 
complished. Much more could and should be 
done. Obviously the project should be under- 
taken by an entire school. Enlisting the inter- 
est of parents will be essential. Until they dis- 
criminate, and to some extent guide, the un- 
wholesome type of comic will continue to 
tempt children. 


Children crave the suspense, the amuse- 
ment, the relief from boredom furnished by 
the comics. Because they do not discriminate 
they may be led to welcome the wholesome, 
providing that it satisfies these natural crav- 
ings. The devotee of exciting comics begged 
to hear more of Caddie Woodlawn, Peggy 
Bacon’s Mystery of East Hatchet, Mabel 
Hunt’s Little Gray Gown, Kipling’s Just So 
Stories. 


The children are eager to read Popular 
Mechanics, Popular Science, National Geo- 
graphic, The Open Road for Boys, Boy’s Life. 


It has been dramatically demonstrated to 


us this year anew that children are eager to 
follow new paths to new adventures. It must 
be a large part of our trust as teachers to help 
to direct young footsteps on the paths. 








The Development of Vocabulary 
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said that 
throughout the span of life we swim in a sea 


Someone has from infancy 
of werds. Embroidering the point, it follows 
logically that the ease with which we keep 
our heads above the surface and propel our- 
selves forward is dependent upon our under- 
standing of words and our facility in the use 
of them. Words are symbols, and these in 
oral and written form provide the stuff of 
education both within the school and in life 
outside it. 


Learning words and meanings begins dur- 
ing the child’s first year and continues through- 
out the lifetime of the adult. Sometime during 
the second or third year of the life of a normal 
child, realization appears to dawn that words 
are tools. From that point on growth in vo- 
cabulary is rapid and the child needs little 
external motivation while he learns the com- 
mon words of the vernacular. His teachers are 
the people most interested in him and those in 
whom his sense of security rests. They re- 
quire no formal lessons and do little direct 
teaching. They do not engulf him in words 
nor demand a higher degree of accuracy than 
he can attain comfortably. They praise and 
encourage him and rejoice in his achievement. 
Nursery school teachers have learned to what 
extent a child can be guided through words 
and do not give him more than he can take. 
They know that a child may respond well to 
a few words but be completely confused by 
too many. 


Growth in vocabulary during the pre- 
school years is a natural process, unhurried 
and unforced, yet clear and effective. Our 
goal in the elementary school should be this 
same type of natural and uninterrupted prog- 
ress in vocabulary building but often the 


traditional practices and concerns of the school 
get in the way of progress and sometimes 
actually halt it for a time. 


There are a number of problems in the 
primary grades and some in the intermediate 
grades of many of our schools which have not 
been solved and which arrest or materially 
slow down the child’s progress in vocabulary 
development. What Witty and Kopel have 
called the “curricular aridity” of many of 
our primary grades is partially responsible for 
slow vocabulary development. Surveys of 
schools in many communities indicate that we 
still have a great many classrooms in which 
silent children are fastened by compulsion in- 
to screwed-down seats where they follow 
teacher dictation all day long, even during the 
so-called language period. 


A teacher of English in a university return- 
ed from Christmas vacation spent in a home 
in which four children of preschool age were 
visiting their grandparents. She had answered 
countless questions: “What is it?” “What is 
it for?” “How does it work?” and the recur- 
rent and never-ending “Why?” The children 
were eagerly curious and their zest for knowl- 
edge was boundless. She brought this question: 
“You are concerned with the education of 
children. What happens to eager young minds 
between this age and the age at which they 
come to me in college when the only questions 
many of them ask are, ‘How many pages must 
I read?’ ‘How many pages must I write?’ ‘Is 
this the way you want it?’” 


Inherent in this English teacher’s question 
is one of our most serious and likewise most 


1Assistant professor of education at Indiana Univer- 
sity. This paper was read at the Columbus meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, Nov. 26, 
1944, 
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challenging problems. Unless children have 
been completely squelched at home, they enter 
school with eager intellectual curiosity which 
needs only to be encouraged and fed to lead 
them into innumerable avenues of experience. 
Informality and warm interest in each in- 
dividual child gives children a sense of secur- 
ity which leads them to ask questions, to ex- 
press their thinking, and to indicate their 
interests. These questions, thoughts, and in- 
terests then become the points of departure 
for valuable experience in the areas which we 
designate as social studies and science. 


Emphasis upon mastering the mechanics of 
reading is another of our problems in the 
primary grades. Learning to read in the first 
grade, which was logical during the colonial 
and pioneer periods when -children learned 
everything essential except the academic skills 
in home and community living, has become 
a tradition and has become sacred in the minds 
of many people. Over-emphasis on the ac- 
quisition of reading skill frequently crowds 
out the acquisition of experience, knowledge, 
and understanding which the young child 
needs. 


The development of reading skill in the 
primary grades keeps the child occupied with 
learning written symbols for known words. 
If too much time is spent upon reading, chil- 
dren are forcibly placed on a language-learning 
plateau with the result that they are handi- 
capped in reading in the intermediate grades 
because they lack meanings for the words 
which appear in the more advanced books of 


these levels. 


The meager content of early readers may 
also be a problem. Children learning to read 
are thrilled with their progress in skill but fre- 
quently are thoroughly bored with the con- 
tent of reader stories and substance must be 


added from other sources than the readers if 


they are to grow in interest in reading. Is it 
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possible that lack of interest in the content of 
early books may account in part for the num- 
ber of boys who find their way into our 
remedial reading groups? Might they attain 
greater success if story content provided more 
intellectual stimulation? 


That intermediate grade children are in- 
terested in words is proved by their facility in 
acquiring the vocabulary of aviation and the 
war as well as any spicy bit of slang that 
comes their way. Many of these children 
speak with authority in areas in which their 
teachers are complete novices yet they may 
use the words which appear in their textbooks 
with meager comprehension of meaning. In- 
termediate grade books contain a great amount 
of material which bears no close relationship 
to the children’s own life and all too frequent- 
ly teachers give little attention to the building 
of readiness for such reading. There is great 
increase in the amount of vicarious experience 
and in the number of abstract concepts which 
the child is expected to understand. 


Children in the intermediate grades need 
direct guidance in vocabulary building. There 
is little value in chance contact with new 
words unless follow-up work leads to mastery, 
the actual incorporation of the word into the 
child’s understanding and use. College stu- 
dents present ample evidence of the need for 
this direct stimulation and guidance. In a 
language arts course for prospective elemen- 
tary teachers one of the most serious and fre- 
quently manifested handicaps of students is a 
low level of vocabulary as measured by stand- 
ardized tests. They have no method of attack 
upon the problem and little sense of obligation 
to thoroughly understand words and to add 
the new ones they encounter to their own 
permanent vocabularies. Many of them are 
content with common-place expression and 


even with inaccurate use of words. 


So much for the negative side of the mat- 











ter. The question is one of values and of ways 
and means. On the positive side of the ledger, 
vocabulary building can become for both 
teacher and children a real adventure. 


Fortunate indeed is any group of children 
whose teacher possesses a vocabulary that is 
challenging and interesting and that causes 
them to stretch and grow. Teacher training 
institutions have an obligation to help stu- 
dents enlarge and enrich their own vocabu- 
laries and to develop in prospective teachers a 
keen interest in purposeful and continuous 
vocabulary building both for themselves and 
for the children whom they will teach. 


Informal, happy classroom living with its 
normal give and take responses provides chil- 
dren with motivation to understand and to 
be understood. The preschool child makes 
rapid strides in vocabulary acquisition in an 
atmosphere of warmth and friendliness and 
certainly the school age child will do as well. 


Fostering and nurturing intellectual curios- 
ity is of the utmost importance. A friendly 
atmosphere and a sympathetic teacher encour- 
age children to ask questions, to seek for 
knowledge, and to express their thoughts and 
feelings. Faulty information, incomplete un- 
derstanding, and lack of knowledge come to 
light through the children’s free expression so 
that the teacher can correct, enrich, and deepen 
understandings. Comments and questions pro- 
vide the motivation for long-term group inter- 
ests as well as innumerable brief, incidental 
interests. All of this, added together, results 
in a wide range of general information and the 
vocabulary which carries it. 


Real and vicarious experiences must be 
provided in quantity. The majority of these 
experiences are provided in the classroom 
through the doing, seeing, listening, partici- 
pating, and sharing which take place there. 
The children have many practical experiences 
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as well as social and dramatic ones. Each may 
widen horizons and cause the children to 
stretch on tiptoe to grasp new meanings. 


Excursions are of value when they further 
classroom learning by clarifying, deepening, 
and enlarging concepts which are gained in 
the classroom. Their value lies in part in the 
skill with which the teacher prepares the chil- 
dren to see and understand before they go out 
and the nature of the follow-up work which 
is done upon their return. 


Visual and auditory aids are valuable if 
each serves a definite purpose. Mere quantity 
of sensory aids may confuse rather than 
clarify, may cause children to run off on 
tangents rather than follow their main pur- 
pose but well chosen aids will add meaning 
to words used and discussion. 


Books, poetry, 


sources of vicarious experience. Many of them 


stories, and music are 
must be chosen to further the purposes of the 
children’s study. Into this category will go 
textbooks and source books as well as quanti- 
ties of material for enrichment. Stories about 
a place or people, an historical period, or de- 
velopment will give life and meaning to words 
and abstractions which remain vague or mean- 
ingless when encountered only in textbooks. 
In addition to such material there must be a 
still larger amount which exists just for itself, 
because it is good and because children like it. 
There are times when our interest in group 
studies is in danger of depriving children of 
some of the best of the literature and music 
that is suited to their level because Kipling and 
A. A. Milne and some of the other good ma- 
terial fits into no unit of work. We are in- 
terested in obtaining creative expression from 
our children and creative expression does not 
spring from a vacuum but from fullness of 
experience. A real feeling for words and ex- 
pression is the outgrowth of rich, happy 
experience with reality and with books. 
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Interest in words can be developed through 
a variety of means. Children enjoy listening 
and watching for new words and new mean- 
ings for old words. They can watch for 
colorful words, words which express exact 
meanings, words which are sound-filled, or 
which carry feeling and emotion. 


Direct attention to words and meanings is 
essential for vocabulary enlargement. Children 
need to be taught to discover meaning through 
context. Quest for words leads to setting up 
methods of recording. Children may keep 
files of new words arranged in alphabetical 
order for older children or just by first letter. 
In one second grade the children kept a group 
file of new words. If the new word began 
with a, Alice filed it because she was in charge 
of a words, while Carl was responsible for c 
words and Mary for m words. Incidentally, 
though these children had almost no direct 
work upon formal spelling throughout the 
second grade they attained creditable scores on 
a standardized test at the end of the year. 
Some children may wish to keep individual 
lists or accumulative vocabulary notebooks. 
Direct teaching of words has a place. This 
involves pulling out the word, looking at it, 
listening to it, talking about it, comparing 
dictionary definitions to select the one which 
fits the context, then finding occasions to use 
the word over and over again. Many words 
which children encounter are just passing 
shadows which leave no imprint for lack of 


direct concentration. 


Another major need of children is careful 
attention to the vocabulary of each new sub- 
ject matter area. Arithmetic has its own 
vocabulary of words and meanings and so does 
geography. Each new social studies area en- 
tered upon has its words which are conveyors 
of meaning. Children cannot read about the 
Middle Ages until they have found meanings 
for such words as castle, drawbridge, turret, 
squire, page, knight, monk, and monastery. 
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Blackboard drill on words and assignments 
to look up isolated words in the dictionary are 
not the best methods of building readiness for 
reading. Group work which includes reading 
aloud by teacher and children, use of visual 
aids, discussion, use of context combined with 
use of dictionary, illustration, and dramatiza- 
tion may all have a place. Reading readiness is 
not a need of first grade only. It is a need at 
any level from first grade through college and 
later life when a new problem is to be at- 


tacked. 


Opportunity for original, creative expres- 
sion is necessary to vocabulary building. Out 
of his background of home, community, and 
school experience the child should be encour- 
aged to write or tell what he wishes in his own 
way, and to do so in perfect confidence that 
what he sets forth of his own thinking will be 
accepted without destructive criticism or over- 
whelming praise, but in sympathetic matter- 
of-factness. Either praise or criticism unwisely 
administered may be destructive to creative 
work. The teacher can study the vocabulary 
of each child through his speech and writing 
and can ascertain its extent, depth, and ac- 
curacy and can carry on whatever remedial 
work is indicated. 


School living provides many opportunities 
to teach children the effect of the emotional 
weighting of words. One may become hurt 
and angry because of the emotional reaction 
that is aroused by words. The reaction may 
not be the one the speaker intended to call 
forth but the words have stirred feelings 
which color and interpret them. Through dis- 
cussing their own experience with words the 
children can be led to see the place words fill 
in all relationships, whether in the home, 
school, and small social group, or the larger 
relationships of governments, nations, and 
peoples. A measure of the burden in establish- 
ing world peace rests upon words and their 
attendant emotional reactions. 


(Continued on page 35) 

















Inter-relationship of Reading 


and § 


pelling 


EMMETT A. Betts’ 


This discussion deals with five major ques- 
tions: First, in what ways are reading and 
spelling related? Second, what educational 
trends are contributing to the improvement 
of language instruction? Third, what influ- 
ences tend to impede progress toward an in- 
tegrated language arts program? Fourth, how 
can the inter-relationships of the language arts 
be recognized in classroom situations? Fifth, 
what evidence is there to substantiate the 
claim that an_ integrated 
approach is effective? 


language arts 


Sequence of Language Development 

A review of the sequence of language de- 
velopment is the first consideration in estab- 
lishing the relationships between the language 
arts. The evidence indicates that language 
development does take place in an orderly 
sequence. The potential capacity to live in a 
world where language is one of the chief 
means of communication is established before 
birth. If birth has been achieved without in- 
terference with the integrity of the nervous 
system and the normal functioning of the 
speech apparatus, language development pro- 
ceeds in terms of a given sequence. The rate 
of growth in language will depend upon a 
composite of inherited factors and environ- 
mental influences. 


Stage 1: Experience. The first acquisition 
of the child is experience with objects and 
situations. Through seeing, hearing, feeling, 
and other processes, he learns about the exist- 
ence of concrete objects. In a short time, he 
begins to interpret facial expressions and social 
situations. Threugh experience the child ac- 


quires the pre-requisites for language. Experi- 
erce is the basis of meaning which, in turn, 
contributes to language needs. 


Stage 2: Hearing Comprehension. The 
second stage of language development has been 
reached when the child differentiates between 
the speech noises made in relationship to him. 
It a child has a hearing impairment, his ex- 
periences are limited and his acquisition of 
language is delayed. As hearing comprehen- 
sion is developed, the child learns to abstract 
by relating speech sounds to experience. In 
his early life, speech sounds as abstractions of 
objects and situations had little or no meaning 
because there was no store of experiences in 
his nervous system to which they could be 
related. Experience with objects, situations, 
and speech sounds heard develops an awareness 
of the differences between speech sounds and 
enhances meaning. The second stage of lan- 
guage development, therefore, produces in- 
telligent listening and responding to speech 
sounds. 


Stage 3: Speech Production. During the 
third stage of language development, the child 
learns to make use of speech sounds as a means 
of communicating with others. In short, he 
begins to talk. Before this stage has been 
reached, the child has been experimenting with 
his environment and with the making of ran- 
dom speech noises. At four months, the 
average child is in the babble stage of lan- 
guage development. By eight or nine months, 

1Research professor and director of the Reading Clinic 
at the School of Education of the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. This paper was 


read before the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 25, 1944. 
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he has control over the foundation sounds for 


English and has developed some speech rhythm. 
At twelve months, the child begins to use 
words discriminately. From eighteen months 
on, speaking vocabulary is acquired at an ac- 
celerated pace. Language facility is promoted 
by grouping words into functionally complete 
sentences and later into structurally complete 
sentences. At about four and one-half years, 
the child uses simple sentences for the most 
part. By six years of age, he uses an increas- 
ing proportion of complex and compound 
sentences. Hence, during the third stage, the 
child acquires considerable oral language facil- 


ity to deal with his experiences. 


Before the child is admitted to the first 
grade classroom, at six years of age, he has 
accumulated considerable experience through 
the exploration of objects and situations in his 
immediate environment, he has acquired a 
substantial listening vocabulary, and he has 
learned to communicate his feelings and 
thoughts to others by means of speech and 
concomitant behavior. In fact, the speaking 
vocabulary of an average six-year-old em- 
braces about 2500 words. At this age, the 
child has made a substantial beginning in 
learning to substitute spoken words, phrases, 
and sentences for things; he has learned to 
symbolize, to deal with abstractions. In short, 
the average child is not necessarily an amateur 
in his control over oral language. 


Stage 4: Reading. During the fourth stage 
of language development, the child is initiated 
into a means of communication even more 
abstract than the use of speech sounds; name- 
ly, visual symbols. Before this stage, the child 
has learned incidentally that meaning exists in 
the relationship between oral language and ex- 
perience. During this stage, he must learn 
that meaning also exists in the relationship 
between pen scratches or printed symbols and 


experience. In brief, the acquisition of certain 
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reading skills, abilities, attitudes, and informa- 
tion is one stage in the language development 


of the child. 


In preceding stages, hearing and vision 
played significant roles, but auditory discrimi- 
nation and perception played the dominant role 
in language development. Beginning with this 
stage, visual discrimination and perception is 
crucial to normal language development. 


Before the child learned to talk, he ex- 
perimented with the making of speech noises. 
Maturation, exploration of immediate environ- 
ment, responses: to social situations, imitation 
of speech models, and other factors contrib- 
uted to readiness for learning the effective 
use of the vocal mechanism. This babble stage 
precedes the development of spoken language. 


Before the child learns to read, he goes 
through a scribble stage. This stage is char- 
acterized by an increasing awareness of visual 
symbols and their significance in picture books, 
story books read to him, and letters. In at- 
tempts to imitate others, he begins to scribble 
by making wiggly lines with crayon or pencil. 
This scribble stage preceding readiness for 
reading is somewhat like the babble stage in 
speech development. 


In this fourth stage of language develop- 
ment—or second stage of abstraction—the 
child achieves insight in the interpretation of 
marks on a page. Success at this stage depends 
to no small degree on the extent to which the 
visual symbols and their organization are cor- 
related with the child’s control over vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure, and related linguistic 
factors. If the language or the things symbol- 
ized are not commensurate with the achieve- 
ment of the child, he will be frustrated in his 
attempts to formulate the necessary mental 
constructs, and, therefore be disqualified for 
reading. 


Stage 5: Writing. In the fifth stage of 
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the child’s linguistic development, he acquires 
facility in the use of visual symbols for com- 
municating with others. Before this stage, he 
has been concerned primarily with the inter- 
pretation of visual symbols. During stage 
five, therefore, the child learns to use visual 
symbols for expressing his thoughts, feelings, 
and emotions. He acquires some control over 
writing. 

In developing writing skills and abilities, 
the child is confronted with many language 
problems including spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, paragraphing, grammar, usage, hand- 
writing, and the like. Spelling, it will be 
noted, is only one of the language problems 
confronting the child who would learn to ex- 
press his thoughts and feelings through writ- 
ing. 


The child who is ready for systematic in- 
struction in writing, including spelling, will 
have acquired, among other learnings, a speak- 
ing vocabulary of about five thousand words 
and a reading vocabulary of at least three or 
four hundred words. These words are used in 
many verbal contexts to designate a number 
ot denotations and connotations. And, too, 
the seven-year-old has considerable insight in 
using language to inform and to influence 
feelings. 


Stage 6: Refinement of Language Control. 
The development of linguistic ability is not 
characterized by clean-cut stages in which 
growth in one aspect of language is ter- 
minated and a new set of processes takes over 
completely. Instead, control over spoken and 
written language is achieved through matura- 
tion and experience. Language growth during 
one stage contributes to readiness for the next 
stage and is promoted as control is extended 
over successive facets of language. Much of 
learning has to do with the development of 
facility in interpreting and in expressing men- 
al constructs through language. Language is 


a means of symbolizing experience—past, 
present, or predicted. It is significant that 
written language depends upon spoken lan- 
guage. The child achieves considerable oral 
language facility before he is qualified for 
reading and, subsequently, for writing. Oral 
language facility is being improved as the 
child proceeds through the reading and writ- 
ing stages. Speaking, reading, and writing 
continue to be enhanced as the individual 
learns the use of language and as he learns 
through language. 


Stage six, therefore, is a continuation of 
language development based on previously 
acquired fundamentals. During this stage, 
experience is broadened, the ability to deal 
with increasingly higher levels of abstractions 
is developed, the power to do sustained think- 
ing is increased, a higher degree of socializa- 
tion is achieved, and desirable attitudes toward 
the effective use of language are fostered. 
Hence, guidance in all phases of language 
development is a perennial problem in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


In Summary. This brief sketch of the 
sequence of language development is intended 


. to direct attention to the fundamental rela- 


tionships between the facets of language, and 
especially between reading and spelling. The 
sum total of language skills, abilities, atti- 
tudes, and information may be represented by 
a triangle, the area of the triangle representing 
language. Since oral language is the child’s 
first acquisition, the base of the triangle may 
be labeled speech. A second side of the tri- 
angle is reading; the third side, writing, in- 
cluding spelling. Speech, reading, and writ- 
ing are actually sides, or facets, of a large area 
of learning called language. 


The diagram is not complete, however, 
when the triangle has been drawn because 
language is symbolic. Meaning does not exist 
in words or combinations of words. Language 
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must represent things—facts or experience— 
for the individual listening, speaking, reading, 
or writing. The speaker or the writer is ex- 
pressing mental constructs; the listener or 
reader must reconstruct the facts behind the 
symbols. Meaning exists in the relationships 
between language and facts; that is, in the 
language-fact relationships. To isolate lan- 
guage from experience is to divorce it from 
reality. Hence, it is necessary to complete the 
diagram by adding a third dimension labeled 
experience. The diagram, therefore, will take 
the: form of a three-sided solid, or prism. 


The sequential development of language 
abilities has several significant implications 
for teachers. First, the departmentalization, 
and more often the compartmentalization, of 
instruction in the elementary school cannot be 
justified. Not only is it undesirable to at- 
tempt to teach speech, reading, and writing 
as separate subjects, but also it is uneconomi- 
cal to divorce the language arts from the so- 
called content subjects. 


Second, children who are qualified for 
systematic instruction in reading have acquired 
control over vocabulary and sentence struc- 


ture in relationship to a substantial back- ~ 


This achievement 
should be evaluated before instructional ma- 


ground of experience. 


terials are selected. Some of the preprimers 
in use are so stilted in language structure and 
so depleted in possible mental constructs that 
they fail to challenge a child whether he is 
dull, average, or superior. These impoverished 
materials undoubtedly contribute to the pres- 
ent dilemma in language instruction. 


Third, a basic understanding of the se- 
quential development of language makes clear 
the need for guiding children’s speech, read- 
ing, and writing through experience. For 
example, basic notions regarding when and 
how to use language skills and abilities are 


developed through class, group, and individual 
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dictated experience records. By this approach, 
speech, reading, and writing become social 
instruments for dealing with experience. And, 
perhaps more important, desirable attitudes 
toward the uses of language are fostered. 


The inter-relationships of reading and 
spelling may be summarized in these state- 
ments: 


1. Facets of language. Reading and spell- 
ing are facets of one learning area called lan- 
guage. 

2. Sequential development of language. 
Since language is developed in an orderly pat- 
tern, a substantial level of reading achievement 
appears to be a pre-requisite to systematic in- 
struction in spelling. In fact, experience with 
reading vocabulary is an important criterion 
for the “grade placement” of spelling vocabu- 
lary in a basal textbook. 


3. Visual, or secondary, symbols. Verbal 
symbols of experience are of two types: 
spoken, or primary, and written, or secondary. 
Hence, reading and writing deal with ‘“‘sym- 


bols of symbols.” (31) 


4. Social tools. Reading and writing are 
means of communication— one, receptive; 
the other, expressive. They are social instru- 
ments— complementary in nature—to be de- 
veloped in social situations. 


When the above statements regarding the 
development of linguistic abilities are con- 
sidered, the following conclusions appear to 


be valid: 


1. Speech, reading, and writing are facets 
of a larger area called language. The tradi- 
tional teaching of speech, reading, spelling, 
penmanship, grammar, and composition as 
entities is not consonant with the facts re- 
garding child development. Reading, for ex- 
ample, is a process rather than a subject. 


2. Speech, reading, and writing are social 











instruments; hence, instruction is effective 
to the degree that these basic skills and abili- 
ties are developed in situations socially signifi- 
cant to the learner. 


Factors Related to Achievement 
Professional understandings of the inter- 
relationship of reading and spelling may be 
enhanced by a summary of certain factors 
influencing achievement in these areas. At 
this point attention is directed to the wide 
range of reading and spelling abilities at a 
given’ grade level, to the relationship of in- 
telligence to achievement in reading and 
spelling situations, to the relationship of visual 
and auditory perception to reading and 
spelling ability, and to the relationship be- 
tween the pupils’ understanding of the experi- 

ence symbolized and the symbol itself. 


From the evidence submitted to date by 
neurologists and physiological psychologists, 
there is no reason to believe that language 
areas of the brain develop as entities. There is 
even less reason to believe that reading and 
spelling areas are developed independently. So, 
from a neurological viewpoint, the various lan- 
guage functions should be positively related. 


Range of achievement. There is statistical 
proof of the relationship between reading and 
spelling achievement. Likewise, there are data 
to substantiate the statement that wide ranges 
of abilities exist at each grade or age level. 
The range of spelling and reading abilities is 
extended as a class progresses through the ele- 
mentary grades. For example, the reading 
abilities at the fifth grade level range typically 
from preprimer level to approximately twelfth 
grade level. A similar situation exists for 
spelling achievement. 


Intelligence. General intelligence is a 
significant factor in reading and _ spelling. 
The relationship between spelling ability and 
intelligence is in the neighborhood of .30 to 
.40; between reading ability and intelligence, 
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50 to .60. While the correlations between 
intelligence and reading and spelling abilities 
leave many factors unaccounted for, the evi- 
dence does point to significant relationships. 


Auditory perception. Auditory discrimi- 
nation and perception have been identified as 
significant factors in readiness for reading. 
Auditory perception appears to be a significant 
factor in spelling, too. For example, it has 
been learned that some individuals misspell 
words because they do not pronounce them 
accurately. The relationship between hearing 
and speech production has been established. 
Auditory perception, therefore, is shared by 
both reading and spelling. 


Visual perception. The visual perception, 
or recognition, of words appears to be signifi- 
cantly related to both reading and spelling 
ability. Recent studies have indicated that 
both reading and spelling abilities may be im- 
proved by developing “speed and accuracy of 
visual perception.” For example, Foran con- 
cluded (18, p. 195): “Reading and spelling 
share dependence on the type of visual per- 
ception that Sister Visitation tests measure.” 
(38) This relationship between visual percep- 
tion and reading and spelling ability is not 
always recognized in school practice. 


Even those teachers who are slaves to basal 
textbooks in reading and spelling may make 
it possible for reading and spelling to share 
dependence on visual perception. When sys- 
tematic instruction in reading is initiated by 
means of the basal textbook approach, the 
emphasis is placed on the development of a 
stock of sight words. The child is aided by 
guidance which encourages him to use con- 
text clues, configuration clues, picture clues, 
and language rhythm clues as aids to recogni- 
tion. During the primer and _first-reader 
” the child is given systematic guid- 
ance in the use of phonetic analysis techniques. 
At this time, he learns to deal with initial and 


“levels, 
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final consonants, consonant blends, consonant 
digraphs, short vowels, words with the final ¢, 
vowel digraphs, and diphthongs. This experi- 
ence is believed to facilitate reading. 


A second stage in the development of 
visual perception skills and abilities is reached 
when the child is ready for systematic instruc- 
tion in spelling to meet writing needs. The 
child who attempts to spell phonetically is 
hardly in a position to deal with the vagaries 
of English orthography because he does not 
have a 50-50 chance at correct spelling. Hence, 
at the second reader “level” and above, he is 
given systematic structural 


guidance in 


analysis. To promote visual perception in 
reading and spelling activities, initial emphasis 
is given to structural analysis techniques, 
especially syllabication. Hence, instruction in 
reading is used to complement the develop- 
ment of spelling ability. 


In the elementary school, at least, the 
child’s reading vocabulary is more extensive 
than his spelling vocabulary. The teacher who 
attempts to teach the child to spell words he 
cannot even pronounce in a reading context 
is doomed to disappointment. While a child 
is not expected to learn to spell all the words 
in his reading vocabulary, he must be able to 
deal effectively with his spelling words in a 
reading situation. 


Meaning. Professional literature is replete 


with data on the relationship between meaning 
and reading and spelling. Reading has been 
described as a process of reconstructing the 
facts behind the symbols. After reviewing a 
number of significant investigations, Foran 
concluded (p. 80): “Knowledge of the mean- 


ing of a word is a direct aid in learning to 


spell it.” Comprehension, or understanding, 
is insured to the degree that printed symbols 
represent experience. Hence, the most signifi- 
cant relationships between reading and spelling 


can be identified by the study of semantics. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Educational Trends 

There are many evidences that language 
instruction has been improved. Four signif- 
icant trends in education will be sketched at 
this point because they are certain to evolu- 
tionize language instruction. These trends 
emphasize the readiness factors, differentiated 
instruction, the social aspects of language 
development, and correlated instruction ma- 
terials which likely will lead to an integrated 
language instruction. 


Readiness. During the last decade, readi- 
ness for learning activities has proved to be 
more than a shibboleth invented for verbaliza- 
tion purposes. 


Techniques for 


appraising 
reading and spelling readiness, readiness ma- 
terials, and procedures have been developed to 
give reality to the term. As a result of this 
readiness trend, administrators and _ teachers 
are recognizing the intimate relationships be- 
tween the language arts. 


Differentiated instruction. For generations, 
educational leaders have directed attention to 
the wide range of achievements, needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities within a classroom. While 
these preachings were not unheeded in isolated 
instances, the rank and file of classroom 
teachers were so busy hearing lessons and 
regimenting instruction that they were un- 
disturbed by the uniqueness of each pupil in 
their charge. A beginning on this fundamental 
problem of how to differentiate instruction 
was made through the grouping of children 
within the classroom for basal-reader instruc- 
tion. As higher levels of professional com- 
petency (5) are achieved by individual teach- 
ers, basic reading abilities, skills, and attitudes 
are developed through the exploration of large 
areas of experience. The trend in this direction 
is gaining momentum. 

Recent surveys (24; 33) indicate that the 
number of teachers attempting to differentiate 


instruction in reading is increasing sharply. 
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However, these surveys do not indicate that 
the relationships between the language arts are 
appreciated because instruction in spelling and 
elementary school English remains highly 
regimented. The continuation of the trend 
toward differentiated instruction, undoubted- 
ly, will force teachers to recognize the need 
for evaluating the total language development 


of the child. 


Social emphasis. There appears to be a 
growing realization that language is a social 
instrument. In traditional schools, the em- 
phasis was on how to read and how to spell. 
What to read and spell was not always given 
considered attention. Both parents and edu- 
cators have realized that something was wrong 
with traditional practice, but they have not 
always been articulate about the nature of the 
problem. More recently, attention has been 
directed to the need for teaching children 
when to read and when to write. It appears 
to be a fruitful practice to teach the child 
how to speak, read, and write when the when 
arises; that is, when he has a need to use lan- 
guage. As a result of this trend, the goals of 
language instruction have been broadened to 
include attitudes toward the use of language. 


In traditional schools, the pupils recited 
from their readers to the teacher and spelled 
the words dictated by the teacher. The present 
trend is toward the development of basic 
reading and writing skills and abilities in 
social situations. By using pupil questions and 
problems as the starting point, needs and in- 
terests are capitalized upon. The pupils read to 
solve personal problems and they write for the 
same reasons. The audience has been expanded 
from a lone teacher to include class members 
and others. The extent to which language de- 
velopment can be promoted in social situations 
depends to no small degree upon the attention 
given to individual needs. Hence, the trend 
toward the development of language skills and 


abilities in social situations is intimately re- 


lated to the trend toward differentiated in- 
struction. 


Correlated instructional materials. The 
relationships between the language arts have 
been recognized by the authors of basal text- 
books in reading, spelling, and elementary 
school English. Of recent date, some attention 
has been given to speech by the authors 
of basal readers. Spelling textbooks now 
include considerable material formerly set 
aside for language textbooks. Language text- 
books usually contain spelling lessons. Glos- 
saries are found in spellers and readers. At 
least fragmentary treatment of the dictionary 
is given in spellers, readers, and language 
books. The trend appears to be in the direc- 
tion of providing some correlation of the 
language arts in textbook construction. The 
compartmentalization of spelling instruction 
may be the first to fall by the wayside, by 
including needed instruction of this type in 
the language textbook. After this is achieved, 
textbook authors and publishers are likely to 
get around to publishing a series of books for 
a language program. Ultimately, however, 
handbooks and other references for the pupils 
will supersede the traditional basal textbooks 
which can be so easily misused to further 
regimentation. 


Detrimental Influences 
The trend toward a unified language arts 
program of instruction in the elementary 
school is being impeded by false beliefs and 
unsound practices which are difficult to dis- 
lodge. Three of the significant detrimental 
influences will be mentioned herewith. 


Compartmentalization of instruction. In 
many elementary schools of certain geographi- 
cal areas, the practice of departmentalizing 
instruction gained a strong foothold. Even 
today there are schools where reading, hand- 


writing, spelling, and elementary school Eng- 
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lish are taught by different teachers. Depart- 
mentalization often led to compartmentaliza- 
tion. While the departmentalization of in- 
struction was proposed as a means of over- 
coming the lack of professional preparation 
of teachers, it has persisted, in part, because 
of the erroneous belief that reading and writ- 
ing were subjects rather than processes. This 
administrative practice is a very real barrier 
to progress. 


Over-em phasis on remedial teaching. The 
regimentation of instruction produced a 
bountiful harvest of pupil failures, retarded 
readers, and poor spellers. To meet this situa- 
tion, remedial reading and remedial spelling 
were seized upon as means of solving pedagog- 
ical ills. While much can be said about the 
values of remedial and corrective procedures 
developed from this impetus, the fact remained 
that not all children could be brought up to 
a fiction called a class norm. The over-emphasis 
on remedial activities during the 1930’s is 
proving to be a stumbling block. 


Misuse of graded instructional materials. 
During the 1920’s considerable research was 
done on the grade placement of curriculum 
items. This research did yield some commend- 
able results; however, attention was shifted 
from the learner to subject matter. By some 
means, teachers were given the idea they were 
to teach every child at a given grade level the 
same thing. What might have been the means 
of improving instruction served to further en- 
trench regimentation. This is true in spite of 
the fact that the authors of seventeen series 
of spellers for use in grades two to eight agreed 
on the grade placement of only one word (8)! 
While modern educators are concerned with 
systematic sequences in terms of individual 
pupil development, the grade placement of 
subject matter still tends to muddle school 
practices. 


An appraisal of basal textbooks and of 
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teaching procedures reveals a tendency to 
cling to outmoded principles of mechanistic 
psychology. Some beginning reading materials 
are built on the assumption that the sheer 
mechanical repetition of words will develop 
the child’s reading vocabulary. Then, too, 
there are those who believe that the memori- 
zation of a list of words improves spelling 
ability. Isolated drill on phonics, memoriza- 
tion of words in the name of spelling, teacher 
dictation of learner purposes, and the like are 
characteristic of an era which should be for- 
gotten. Yet, this mechanistic concept of 
education remains a potent factor in deterring 
progress. 


The misuse of graded textbooks in lan- 
guage instruction has impeded progress. In 
too many schools, it is assumed that the adop- 
tion of a single textbook is tantamount to the 
adoption of an infallible system for teaching 
children to read or to spell. Since children do 
differ significantly in needs, the use of a single 
book does not insure adequate instruction. 
A rich language-experience program is not 
likely to be instituted until the limitations of 
a single textbook approach are carefully con- 
sidered. 


Probably not the least factor in our present 
predicament is misinformation spread by un- 
informed representatives of publishers. Book 
salesmen and demonstrators are sometimes in- 
clined to sell school board members, adminis- 
trators, and teachers on the idea that they 
should have one reading, spelling, or language 
textbook for every child at each grade level. 
The unfortunate part of this situation is that 
the books are purchased in terms of the num- 
ber of children at each grade level rather than 
in terms of the varying achievement levels of 
the pupils. The representatives of the pub- 
lishers should realize that they can sell as 
many books for a differentiated program as 
for a regimented program of instruction. 
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However, the representatives should not be 
given full credit for this situation because 
educators should purchase books in terms of 
pupil needs. 


Improving Classroom Practice 

The recognition of the inter-relationships 
of the language arts can be achieved in class- 
room practice by the continuous appraisal of 
language development and needs, by the dif- 
ferentiation of instruction, and by enriching 
the classroom activities so that language 
growth may be fostered in significant social 
situations. It is a truism to state that instruc- 
tion should be based on individual levels of 
achievement and needs at those levels. All 
teachers are first-hand dealers in systematic 
sequences of readinesses. 


Appraisal. Data have been published to 
the effect that standardized (group) reading 
and spelling tests have serious limitations when 
used to appraise achievement levels and specific 
needs of individuals. In the first place, they 
tend to place the child at his frustration level 
rather than at his instructional level (7). 
Second, specific and crucial needs are not re- 
vealed; i.e. they are neither sufficiently diag- 
nostic nor sensitive to small increments of 
growth. Third, standardized tests are not al- 
ways available to the classroom teacher. And, 
fourth, standardized tests are given in many 
schools for post mortem purposes only. While 
standardized achievement tests have contrib- 
uted substantially to the improvement of 
education, they do not fulfill all the require- 
ments for an adequate appraisal program. 


For appraising the reading facet of lan- 
guage, the informal inventory, or book level 
test, has been systematized to the point where 
it has been found to be quite adequate for 
the continuous appraisal of achievement levels 
and needs (4). By the systematic observation 
of behavior in reading situations, the teacher 
may obtain crucial data on independent read- 


ing levels, instructional reading levels, and 
frustration levels of a group. By read- 
ing to the pupils from a well graded series 
of materials, the teacher may obtain informa- 
tion on the level of hearing comprehension. 
This provides an index to capacity for reading 
instruction. On the basis of these observations, 
the teacher may guide the independent reading 
activities and group the pupils for instruc- 
tional purposes. 


An informal spelling inventory has proved 
quite adequate for appraising the spelling facet 
of language (9). For example, a twenty or 
twenty-five word random sampling of words 
taken from a well graded series of spellers may 
be used to determine the achievement levels 
and the instructional levels of individuals with- 
in a class. A score of 92% or better is used to 
determine the achievement level; a score of 
75% to 88%, the instructional level. In- 
formal tests of this type possess a reasonable 
degree of both validity and reliability. 


From this brief sketch of two informal 
procedures for appraising levels and needs, it 
should be evident that the classroom teacher 
has at her disposal the materials for making 
continuous appraisals of language needs. Based 
on data of this type, the school program may 
“be organized so that the inter-relationships cf 
reading and‘spelling are given necessary con- 
sideration. 


Differentiated instruction. When all chil- 
dren are forced to attempt climbing the same 
curriculum ladder at the same rate, instruc- 
tion is regimented. If the inter-relationships 
between reading and spelling are to be recog- 
nized in classroom practice, then some means 
of differentiating instruction must be used. 
Differentiated instruction is not synonymous 
with traditional forms of individualized in- 
struction. Instead, the varying capacities of 
the pupils are recognized by modifications of 
the curriculum; readiness for successive stages 
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of language and general development are in- 
sured; guidance is provided in terms of levels 
of achievement, interests, and specific needs; 
and the reading and spelling facets of language 
are developed as a part of the social experi- 
ences of children. In a differentiated program 
of instruction, attention is given to class and 
group planning and activities as well as to 
individual endeavors. Other things being 
equal, the inter-relationships between reading 
and spelling are recognized in classroom prac- 
tice to the degree that instruction is differ- 
entiated in terms of pupil needs and interests. 


Effectiveness of a Differentiated 
Language Approach 
Traditional practices in education which 
produced regimentation have proved to be in- 
First, pupil achievement—both 
above and below the class average—has not 


effective. 


measured up to expectations. Second, non- 
promotions have exceeded any reasonable ex- 
pectancy. Third, pupil attitudes developed 
toward school and toward the uses of language 
often have been far from desirable. Fourth, 
needs for remedial and corrective education 
have been disproportionately large. Progress 
toward effective practices in education has been 
brought about by experimentation, by a re- 
appraisal of basic premises and objectives, and 
by fundamental changes in the approach to 
learning. 


An evaluation of the effectiveness of an in- 
tegrated language arts approach can be obtain- 
ed by reviewing school surveys, experimental 
studies, and case reports. For example, Leonard 
and Eurich concluded (28, p. 177): “The evi- 
dence of growth in basic skills at both the 
elementary and the secondary levels, reveals 
clearly that in the modern curriculum these 
skills are achieved as thoroughly or better than 
in the conventional curriculum.” They also 
point out that studies “are uniformly favor- 


able in showing that pupils in the newer ele- 


mentary schools exhibit more initiative, co- 
operation, critical attitudes, responsibility, and 
better work spirit than pupils in the more 
conventional type of school.” (28, p. 179) 
Similar conclusions were reached by Wright- 
stone (40). 


Case studies have produced even more con- 
vincing data. For example, one sixth grade 
boy with above normal intelligence had an 
independent reading level of preprimer and an 
intructional level of beginning second reader 
level. His spelling scores ranged from 90% 
for grade two to 64% for grade six. After 
four weeks of instruction, his reading level 
was raised one full year. During this period 
of time, he completed 23 of the 34 units in a 
third grade spelling book. The value of articu- 
lating the spelling and reading instruction 
may be shown in the following pre- and final 
test scores in spelling. 

Level Pre-test Final Test 

II 90% 100% 
lil 88 92 
IV 68 80 
V 60 75 


While newer practices in education should 
be appraised in order to provide a basis for . 
further improvement, the evidence—both ob- 
jective and subjective—indicates the superior- 
ity of modern, differentiated instruction over 
traditional, regimented instruction. There is 
no justification for the policy of holding on 
to traditional practices until additional data 
have been obtained. 
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The State School Library 
Supervisor Aids the Literature 


Prog 
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Mary PEACOCK DouGLas’ 


The state school library supervisor has the 
rare privilege of sharing in the introduction 
of literature to elementary school boys and 
girls as she works with them and their teachers 
in seeing that the books supplied to them for 
their general reading are those which add to 
their stature mentally, emotionally, and 
spiritually. Each succeeding generation in this 
country has had a larger collection of books 
written and published especially for children, 
and children now have the best of yesterday 
as well as of today from which to choose. 
There must, however, be some way to choose 
the best, since for every good book there is 


more than one to waste one’s time. 


Among the services which a state school 
library supervisor gives in the promotion of 
a program of teaching literature to elementary 
school children, perhaps none is of greater im- 
portance than help in the selection of books 
for their school libraries. In many states this 
help takes the form of a printed list of books 
recommended for purchase. Such a list is 
never intended as all-inclusive; it is a selected 
list designed to be of special usefulness in the 
particular locale. As a rule it is graded and 
quite frequently it is arranged by subject. In 
most instances, before being selected for list- 
ing, each book has been examined for its con- 
tent, its library style or its accuracy of facts, 
its format, and its usefulness for recreational 
and informational reading. In North Carolina 
and in several other states, this state list is 
printed in the form of an order blank to 
facilitate the preparation of book orders. 


Many of the state lists are starred to provide 
books on many reading levels and subject in- 
terests covering fields such as easy books, fairy 
tales, children’s fiction, art, music, history, 
and the like. Variety in books by subject and 
grade level is recommended to the end that 
the library collection may more nearly meet 


the reading needs of all the boys and girls. 


In many places large numbers of children’s 
books are not available in the various com- 
munities for examination. The fact makes the 
preparation of a state list which is kept up-to- 
date with annual additions of even greater 
importance. As teachers and pupils find the 
books on the state list meet their reading in- 
terests and classroom needs, the selection of 
books for purchase in individual schools tends 
more and more to be made from the recom- 
mended list, with larger schools of 500 or 
more pupils using the Children’s Catalog and 
current book selection aids in addition. 


Not only does the state school library 
supervisor, working with other teachers and 
librarians, prepare a fairly extensive list of 
books which is issued as the “state list,” but 
she also prepares on request brief lists on 
specific subjects which are needed by selected 
groups. Frequent requests come for “a few 
good books for a fourth grade group interested 
in China,” “well-written stories illustrating 
the ideals inherent in American democracy,” 
“nature poetry for sixth year readers,” “ver- 
sions of folk tales which second grade children 
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can read for themselves.” These requests re- 
quire the preparation of brief bibliographies 
which not infrequently are also wanted in 
other sections of the state within a few weeks. 
Lists of books to read aloud to children on 
varying grade levels are a regular annual re- 
quest. 

In order that teachers may become familiar 
with outstanding books, state school library 
supervisors frequently arrange for displays of 
books at many teachers’ meetings and at in- 
stitutions offering summer courses for ele- 
mentary school teachers. Not only are the 
books displayed, but they are introduced to 
the groups by librarians who have read them 
and in many instances used them with chil- 
dren. Demonstrations of introducing books 
to children add materially to in-service train- 
ing of teachers. Only this summer, the writer 
introduced a new copy of Johnny Tremain 
to a group of about forty boys and girls in 
grades five to eight in a demonstration lesson 
at a North Carolina college. At the end of 
six weeks nearly every boy and girl had read 
the story, as had many of the thirty teachers 
enrolled in the reading clinic who were ob- 
servers at the demonstration. Of course more 
than one copy of the book was required for 
this extensive reading, but the original copy 
which was read by about half the group was 
then in need of rebinding. Children’s books 
which are introduced to groups of teachers 
nearly always constitute the “best seller” 
titles purchased for the elementary schools in 
any given year. They also become the “most 
read” titles in the school when they are in- 
troduced to the children by librarians and 
teachers. Real literature in children’s books 
becomes the rich possession of boys and girls 
who have had the privilege of sharing it. State 
school library supervisors welcome the oppor- 
tunity to introduce good books to the boys 
and girls when they are making visits to the 
schools. 


While the state school library supervisor 
has a definite responsibility in helping teachers 
select suitable books for elementary school 
pupils and in introducing books to them, she 
likewise has a responsibility for helping them 
become aware of the library as an organized 
agency for making good literature available 
and for directing them in more extensive and 
worth-while use of libraries. Any elementary 
school of 200 or more pupils and many smaller 
ones should have a school library in an attrac- 
tive room equipped for the use of the pupils 
and stocked with a collection of a thousand 
or more books selected for the group of chil- 
dren to be served. The experiences gained 
from actual practice in using organized 
libraries should not be minimized. Schedules 
should be arranged for both individual and 
group opportunity for using the library. A 
trained school librarian gives a special service 
for which there is no adequate substitute, but 
where a librarian has not been employed class- 
room teachers can do much to provide li- 
brary activities which require research, stimu- 
late individual thinking, and result in satis- 
faction. 


Planning with teachers how to use library 
periods to good advantage is another service 
which the supervisor can give. In many ele- 
mentary schools where a librarian is not em- 
ployed, the library period is used primarily or 
altogether for the exchange of books. Other 
activities which have definite teaching impli- 
cations and which tend to develop greater 
literary appreciation are: 


Each child may select and borrow from the 
library a book or books which he wishes to 
read during the week. Opportunity for re- 
turning or exchanging books during the 
week should be provided. 


Children should be encouraged to do some 
reference reading. Primary children may 
find pictures and easy books, with the 
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teacher’s help, that answer some of the 
questions in connection with activities, 
while grammar grade children may do real 
reference reading. 


Poetry hour may sometimes be held during 
a library period. This is a time when chil- 
dren can go through the poetry books to 
find their favorite poems to read aloud to 
the group. Children may be encouraged to 
practice reading their favorite poems until 
they are reasonably sure they can read them 
well enough to read aloud to the group. 
Teachers should take this opportunity to 
introduce the children to new poets and 
new poetry. 

Story hour may be held sometimes during 
library periods. Children tell or read good 
short stories which they have found. Teach- 
ers should take this time to introduce the 
children to some of the great stories that 
have been written for them. 


Children should be given some free time in 
the library to spend as they choose browsing 
around finding things in which they are 
particularly interested. This means, of 
course, that they find something worth 
while to do. 


Teachers should read aloud to children 
from beautiful books in which the children 
should be interested. They should not read 
popular books which pupils can read for 
themselves. 

Children should be encouraged to read cur- 
rent news materials and magazines during 
library periods. 

Information about authors and illustrators, 
and examples of their work, are of interest 
to children. The library period is an appro- 
priate time to introduce those. 


Teachers should include instruction in the 
use of books and libraries as a part of the 
plans for library periods. 
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All of these activities cannot be carried on 
during any one library period. Teachers must 
use their own judgment and plan the time so 
that the children will get the most from it. 


Teachers may find a check list of library 
activities especially helpful in determining 
whether or not a well-rounded library experi- 
ence is being provided for the boys and girls. 
A check list® of this kind has been worked out 
cooperatively for Wayne County schools in 
North Carolina by a committee composed of 
elementary classroom teachers, the county 
school librarian, and the state library super- 
visor. It lists items of specific instruction on 
the use of library materials, teacher’s intro- 
duction of books, pupils’ book reviews, free 
reading periods, research for library materials 
on classroom topics, as well as exchange of 


books. 


Many states being aware of the importance 
of well selected book collections for elemen- 
tary school pupils have made provision for 
financial assistance in the purchase of books. 
The supervision of the expenditure of these 
funds frequently is assigned to the state school 
library supervisor. A continuous program of 
state aid has been of marked importance in 
making more and better books available on a 
state-wide basis. 


In effect the state school library supervisor 
works with all school administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and pupils in providing better 
library opportunities within the school. Better 
library opportunities include provision for 
book purchases, careful selection of books, in- 
troduction of books to prospective readers, en- 
couragement and help in using books and 
libraries, and deep regard for the satisfaction 
which comes from close association with 
literature. 

“Copy available on receipt of stamped self-addressed 


envelope from Mrs, Mildred S$. Councill, Wayne County 
School Librarian, Mount Olive, N. C. 


Friday Afternoon Reading Fun 


Mary Tuouy RYAN’ 


Building Upon Children’s Interests was 
brought home to me very happily the other 
day when I walked into the seventh and eighth 
grade room of the elementary school in Winne- 
conne, Wisconsin. It was the Friday after- 
noon reading period. 


Twenty-eight boys and girls were reading. 
Heads were not lifted as I was greeted by 


the teacher, Miss Vivian Scoville. 


Suddenly, a boy laughed aloud to himself. 
As I watched him I saw he was enjoying him- 
self immensely. I tiptoed down the aisle, peeked 
over his shoulder, and saw that he was deep in 
It’s @ Cinch, Private Finch, This was Calvin, 
the teacher told me later, a remedial reader, 
but one who was becoming interested in more 
reading because of the antics of Private Finch. 
Later, he asked to talk to the class about his 
new found interest, and as Bob said, ‘Oh, 


Calvin had us just roaring when he told us 
the other day the parts he liked the best.” 


The girl sitting in front of Calvin was 
Verna, reading The Cousin from Clare. Stop- 
ping to talk to her I found she was very much 
interested in books about girls of her own age. 
She appeared to have a deep understanding of 
everything she read. 


Donald was reading Let’s Go to the Movies. 
He does just that—“‘goes to the movies” very 
often. In class discussions he can recall inci- 
dent after incident in movies which fit the 
subject at hand. 


Here Come the Marines was holding Bob 
spellbound. He is an ardent worshipper of 
this branch of the armed forces. His father 
says the “Coast Guard beats the Marines,” and 


they have some “grand friendly arguments,” 
Bob says. So he was finding information to 
back up his “grand” arguments! 


Jerome was reading Knights of the Round 
Table (copyright 1905). He reads a variety 
of books, and his interests are wide and many. 
He says, “Those soldiers of long ago are so 
different from ours today, but still you know 
they had something.” 


Pearl had seen the movie Bambi and now 
was reading Bambi’s Children. She reads a “lot 
of fiction.” But after she saw the movie, she 
felt it would be interesting to follow up the 
characters in Salten’s Bambi’s Children. This 
was the first year in the lives of Bambi’s 
Children—the twin fawns—she gravely ex- 
plained to me. 


The old, old story Bob, Son of Battle was 
holding Marvin. His great love for dogs was 
apparent as he spoke glowingly of the dog 
heroes in Call of the Wild, Silver Chief to the 
Rescue, Lassie Come Home, Stickeen, Beauti- 
ful Joe, and that dog at the battlefield Renni, 


the Rescuer. 


Hazel had just received a first letter from 
a “pen pal” through International Students’ 
Society. Her pen pal lives on a ranch in the 
west. Hence, Hazel with the bright eyes, was 
reading Polly Kent Rides West and liking it 


immensely! 


The Secret of the Caves was almost fin- 
ished by Leona, the fastest reader, as I chatted 
with her a few minutes. She loves to read, 
takes two or three books home in the evening 
and comes back in the morning with her re- 
ports on them. 


1 Assistant state supervisor of Wisconsin school libraries, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 








Edwin can’t be bothered with the details 
of spelling and arithmetic. A rather eccentric 
chap who would rather read than do anything 
else, he was delving into a “Pocket Book of 
Boners.” He closed his book to talk with me. 
As his final summation, he said with a puzzled 
sigh, “You know, I just don’t see how they 
could make those dumb boners!” 


Another boy who likes adventures in all 
its forms was reading the perennial favorite 
Treasure Island. Eugene said this was the 
third time he had read it and he liked it just 
as well the third time as the first! 


Shirley, with two brothers fighting for us, 
was reading Bridge of Bombers. She is especi- 
ally interested in the world of the future, she 
said, and wonders what the United States will 
decide upon in helping the world. She likes 
to read material along this line, and is reading 
widely. 


When the class was studying a special unit 
on various types of libraries, Miss Scoville sug- 
gested Parnassus on Wheels. This was read by 
Janice, who had followed it, on the day of the 
visit, with The Haunted Bookshop. “I just 
love this haunted bookshop,” she said. 


Perhaps a Madame Curie in the making 
is Dolores. Her choice is science, always 
science. That day she was reading | Wonder 
Why. 

Harold, a remedial reader, was deeply en- 
grossed in the colorful little booklet of the 
Basic Science Education series (Row, Peter- 
son). This pamphlet was on Beavers. He ap- 
peared to be reading it with understanding, 
and was getting some useful information. He 
lives on a farm. 

Kathleen was, in fancy, over in Ireland! 
Her selection was Castle Blair. She likes 
“good” fiction, reads every spare minute. 


Charlotte was the different type of reader, 
a girl who conscientiously reads a book from 
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each group first. This day Wild Animal Stories 
happened to be in this first greup she picked. 
She was assimilating what she had read, but 
there was no gleam, no glow from the contact. 


Not a strong reader, but Wesley in read- 
ing North to Nome was liking it immensely. 
Later on, I heard that, urged by the class, he 
talked very eloquently of some incidents. 


River Rising, by Skidmore, was holding 
Lucille. She had just reached the scene where 
the young teacher expects when darkness 
falls to be bodily ejected from the school- 
house! She could hardly wait to discover what 
happened, as I chatted with her. 


“A book just my type,” Ruth told me, as 
we talked of Junior Miss. Ruth is very much 
interested in herself, and longs to be in high 
school. She thought Junior Miss was “‘simply 
wonderful.” 


Another movie, The Pied Piper, was the 
reason for Phyllis’ choice. “Just for com- 
parison,” she said. ; 


One magazine had been chosen. Larry is 
an air enthusiast and was poring over Flying 
Aces. Perhaps in the years to come he will fly 
the first helicopter over his own home town! 


Paul de Kruif’s Hunger Fighters had 
lured Dick, so that as we talked he seemed far 
away. “Gee, this is great,” he assured me. 


One boy, Arnold, wanted to be a forest 
ranger. How pleasing it was to see him not 
only reading but studying Green Kingdom. 
This excellent little volume in the “Way of 
Life” series was giving him so much, as he 
talked about it, that it was really quite thrill- 
ing. 

As I looked about in The Reading Corner, 
I saw loads of fine reading materials—three 
sets of Cadmus, group 6; a subscription to 
the Junior Literary Guild. Glancing at the 














Heard at the Convention 


Following are quotations from some of the addresses given at the Columbus meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, held Nov. 23-26, 1944. Other addresses will be 
printed in full in this and other official organs of the Council. The secretary’s report will ap- 


pear in the February REVIEW. 


The program of Special Training has cer- 
tainly shown that the mass of American youth 
are educable. Moreover, it has shown that 
illiteracy need not continue as a great social 
problem in America. In addition, it has 
demonstrated certain principles of significance 


to every teacher. 


First, the Army program for illiterates has 
shown the validity of employing functional 
methods and materials of instruction. Illiter- 
ate and non-English-speaking men have been 
able to acquire the literacy skills needed by 
the soldier in the astonishingly short period 
of 8 weeks. Moreover, the salvage rate in 
these units has advanced progressively with the 


development and use of functional materials. 


Second, this program has revealed the 
value of visual aids m accelerating the learn- 
ing process. Special Training Units have made 
extensive use of films, film strips, graphic 
portfolios, and other visual aids. 


Third, the work of Special Training Units 
shows the importance of strong interest and 
motive in fostering learning. Illiterate men in 
the Army welcome an opportunity to learn 
the three R’s in order that they may read and 
write letters, keep informed about what is 
taking place on the fighting fronts, and enjoy 
reading the materials available to their com- 
rades. 


Fourth, the Army program has demon- 
strated the value of clear objectives and 
specific purposes. In Special Training Units, 
the objectives in every subject are clearly de- 
fined. Steps in their attainment are outlined 
and tests are used to check progress at regu- 
lar intervals. 






.Fifth, the work in Special Training Units 
has shown the advantage of integrating and 
correlating all activities. Instructors teach 
beth military and academic subjects and at- 
tempt to present all training materials in such 
a way that understanding will be clear and 
unimpaired. The use of special vocabularies, 
presented through appropriate visual aids, has 
proved an effective means of relating military 
and academic subjects. 


Sixth, the work in Special Training Units 
has demonstrated the value of small classes 
and the need for adequate instructional ma- 
terials for all students. The average class con- 
tains only 12 to 15 men. Classrooms are 
equipped for use of appropriate instructional 
aids and every man is issued the necessary 
books and materials. 


Seventh, supplementary materials have 
provided an important means of applying aca- 
demic skills. Special Training Units issue a 
weekly newspaper and a monthly magazine to 
every man. The content of these publications 
never exceeds the fourth grade level of diffi- 
culty. 


Eighth, two methods of instruction, re- 
garded appropriate for all training activities, 
are widely followed in Special Training Units. 
Demonstrations are frequently given by in- 
structors, and trainees engage in applicatory 
exercises to show that they can perform every 
step in an essential operation. The lecture 
method of instruction is infrequently used. 


It will be readily granted that every one 
of the above eight items is recognized by 
thoughtful students and teachers as essential 
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in a sound educational program. And it will 
also be granted that few schools have fully 
developed the practices discussed under each 
item. The moral is unmistakably clear; it is 
by improving the present practices and by ex- 
tending educational opportunities that pro- 
gress in education will result. By widespread 
application of these principles, we have reason 
to believe that the frequency of illiteracy will 
be reduced and the quality of instruction will 
be generally improved. 
Paut A. Witty 


Northwestern University 


bd + + 


The current war years have brought to 
public attention as never before the unfavor- 
able status of the teaching profession. Form- 
erly occupying a position in group-salary 
comparisons above the average factory worker 
and closely comparable to the average non- 
military federal employee, our 1943 average 
salary, $1,550.00, in spite of its 10% increase, 
places us now far below either of these groups. 
Furthermore, the difference increases when 
cost of living is computed. 


What is the effect of this salary situation? 
During the past two years 65,000 teachers 
have transferred to non-teaching employment; 
of the more than 100,000 teachers who have 
entered military service, many were not un- 
attracted by the salaries offered in that service; 
enrollment in teacher training institutions and 
in colleges generally has fallen off, a fact that 
holds dangerous implications for the teaching 
profession. All in all, the National Education 
Association has estimated that during the past 
two years some 360,000 teachers were new to 
their present jobs, 55,000 of whom were 
granted emergency certificates. 


Now the impact of these conditions up- 
They have 


created dislocations of responsibility, gaps in 


on you and me is inevitable. 
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mental and social development, and they have 
aggravated the already burdensome wartime 
delinquencies. 


The solution, as surely all of us are aware, 
lies, not wholly, but largely and first in pro- 
viding more money to be spent wisely for 
public education. The responsibility for pro- 
viding this money must be shared by the local, 
state, and national governments. Much has 
been heard recently about the federal govern- 
ment’s responsibility in this respect; too little, 
perhaps, has been said about the responsibility 
of the state and local governments. In spite 
of the unprecedented increases in individual 
incomes, neither the local nor state units have 
discharged giving 
greater support to public schools. It is virtu- 
ally an impossibility for a candidate to be 
elected to office if he proposes any kind of tax 


their responsibility for 


increase. Yet, levying taxes for the common 
good is inherent in our concept of govern- 
ment. 


To uphold the educational responsibility of 
the federal government should be unnecessary 
in an assemblage of teachers but it is necessary. 
National wealth consists of three clements: 


natural resources, manpower, and vision. 


Schools are essential for developing intelligent 


and skilled manpower as well as for the plan- 
ning and proper disposal of our finished prod- 
ucts. How can we provide sixty million jobs, 
as We must, without educational institutions 


directing their energies to the task? 


But this matter of salary strikes us more 
directly than through our national well being. 
I suppose that most of us here are in the upper 
brackets of our respective salary schedules, else 
how could we travel and pay our hotel bills 
in times like these? Yet, our jobs are at this 
moment insecure and prospects for future up- 
grading are limited by the fact that all about 
us exist pools of cheap teacher supply. Tragi- 
cally low salaries are not altogether regional. 
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Of the total 360,000 teachers drawing less 
than $1200.00 a year, 169,000, nearly half, 
are outside the southern, southeastern, and 
southwestern states. 


There is yet another and more convincing 
reason why we should support federal aid for 
education: .The more privileged are paying in 
blood now for the inequalities that we have 
permitted in public education. In the twelve 
states with the lowest paid teachers in 1920, 
110 men out of every 1000 were found 
twenty years later unable to meet the mini- 
mum educational standard for military ser- 
vice. The difference had to be made up in 
draft quotas elsewhere. In the twelve states 
that paid the highest teacher salaries in 1920, 
only 23 men in every 1000 were found edu- 
cationally disqualified for military service. 
The draft quotas in these states were forced 
to help make up for the deficiencies in other 
states. White boys in Georgia have paid in 
blood for the difference that exists in Negro 
and White teachers’ salaries in Georgia. Cali- 
fornians and New Yorkers have paid in blood 
for inequalities in teacher salaries in their 
states compared to teacher salaries in Missis- 
SIppi. 

PauL FARMER 
Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


There is, I believe, a good deal of discus- 
sion going on at the present time about ways 
and means of introducing character training 
into the school. To me there seem to be many 
important possibilities opened up by bibli- 
otherapy, particularly to the teachers of Eng- 
lish literature. . . 


And may I now enter a plea for the crea- 
tion of a better type of juvenile literature, 
characterized by the vivid, glowing portrayal 


of plain ordinary human beings struggling 
with the difficulties of life, failing perhaps, 


again and again but eventually working out 
a worth-while solution to typical problems of 
human experience. 


The true value of such literary produc- 
tions is going to depend to a very large ex- 
tent on the author’s philosophy of life. And 
if that is so there must be much more in the 
teaching of English than imparting the tech- 
niques of the verbal expression of thought. 
In the course in English one must learn how 
to think the highest thoughts and conceive 
the noblest of ideals and give expression to 
thoughts in a masterful language that makes 
the writer; and to ideals, by virtues that 
make the man. 

Rev. THoMas VERNER Moore, Ph.D., M.D. 
Catholic University of America 


The rapidly mounting interest of schools 
and the general public in inter-American 
affairs during the past three years has now 
reached the stage in which it is important and 
appropriate to ask what the permanent inter- 
American educational program is to be, and 
it; relationship to programs of international 
education in general. . . 


Approximately 100 organizations of na- 
tional scope today have made inter-American- 
ism a major part of their civic and educa- 
tional programs. This figure does not include 
the thousands of public school and college 
groups with definite inter-American ob- 
jectives. These 100 organizations represent a 
combined membership of more than ten mil- 
lion persons and include such varied groups 
as the American Legion, the Rotary Inter- 
national, the Amefican Municipal Association, 
the Annual Conference of Mayors, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, American Association 
of University Women, Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, and the National Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 
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During the current year approximately 
100 colleges and universities are conducting 
inter-American institutes or lecture programs 
to improve the background of students, teach- 
ers, and other adults in the community. In 
many places such institutes have become an- 
nual affairs. Approximately 40 colleges con- 
ducted inter-American teacher training work- 
shops this past summer. Twenty-two colleges 
and schools are cooperating with the U. S. 
Office of Education in a program for improv- 
ing the training of teachers in the inter- 
American affairs. In addition, a number of 
other schools continue to act as demonstration 
centers in cooperation with the Office of Edu- 
cation. The colleges of Texas have joined 
with the State Department of Education and 
the University of Texas to carry out a state- 
wide program for improving the inter-Ameri- 
can training of their teachers and the inter- 
American content of the school curriculum. 

Haro tp E. Davis, Director 
Div. of Educ. and Teacher Aids 
Office of Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs 


To many pupils, too long, English has 
connotated something too highbrow for ordi- 
nary boys and girls to be interested in, not to 
mention enjoying. Audio-visual aids offer help 
in bringing the so-called subject of English 
from its atmospheric connotation of Mount 
Olympus, shrouded libraries, so-called bookish 
“proper talking” and “a hard subject but you 
gotta have it” down to a level connoting 
“Gee, this is life,” “I need this,” “Look, I’m 
learning how to talk and how to write.” “I 
didn’t know English could be so practical.” 


Literature lives when it is presented on the 
screen, which does not mean that the reading 
of great literature must go in favor of screen 
presentation. No, each complements, amplifies, 
and invigorates the other. Practice on good 
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English habits is motivated, made purposeful, 
interesting by the use of the recording ma- 
chine or magnetic recording tape. Poetry can 
become an appreciated experience for all when 
the phonograph record and movies are utilized. 


Not only do the aids add interest and 
vitality to the curriculum, but the processes 
of English instruction are objectified, made 
concrete, and less abstract. Concepts and un- 
derstandings are not easy to build. They must 
be built up through the objective, the concrete 
and the percept. What better way to teach 
the correct principles of speaking and writing 
than by calling on the arts of the movie car- 
toonists and animators to demonstrate visually 
and in action the principles to be explained 
and taught? E. J. Rutan of Millville, New 
Jersey, has had success in teaching spelling 
and grammar by means of filmslides which 
demonstrate, visualize, capture interest, and 


teach. 
NATHAN MILLER 


O’Keefe Junior High School 


Atlanta, Georgia 


~ 


Are we doing our best to develop the un- 
derstanding that words generalize on experi- 
ence, and that because we use the “same” 
word to refer to different things, we may 
fail to recognize differences in the things? 


Do we teach our students that words have 
fixed single meanings— or do we teach them 
that language is fluid and changing and that 
each language transaction is unique, and no 
word has the same precise meaning twice? Is 
the dictionary treated as an absolute authority 
giving “all” the “meanings of a word” or do 
We present it to young people as a useful tool 
but frequently inadequate? Let us give young 
people an opportunity to see that the meaning 
of a word on any occasion is a function of 
the context in which it is used. 

GrorceE SALT 
New York University 
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Since the outbreak of the present world 


conflict, Allies and neutrals alike have looked 


to the American stage for new plays—the 
popularity of Sherwood’s There Shall Be No 
Night and in a lighter vein, of Kaufman and 
Hart’s The Man Who Came to Dinner may 
serve as examples. All the important plays of 
the last few years have been played with suc- 
cess in Sweden—from Maxwell Anderson’s 
Key Largo to Lillian Hellman’s The Little 
Foxes. Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men appealed 
to audiences as far apart as South Africa and 
Ireland. In the season of 1941-1942 Switzer- 
land saw the premieres of three American 
plays—Thornton Wilder’s Our Town, Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, and Irwin 
Shaw’s The Gentle People, while Argentina 
imported a number of Broadway hits, among 
them Tobacco Road and Arsenic and Old Lace. 
There is every indication that, after this war, 
the demand for American plays in all corners 
of the world will be far greater than at any 
other time in the history of our drama. The 
American playwrights will continue to write 
for the most varied nationalities in the world. 

Horst FreNz 

Indiana University, 

Bloomington, Indiana 


These are grave days for the nations of the 
earth. Some have said that the German na- 
tion can never become wholesome again until 
it eliminates from its memory the sentiment- 
The 


passionate ideas which we ourselves use will be 


ality of its literature and philosophy. 


either sentimental or valid. To make sure that 
they are clear and contribute to the responsible 
and fruitful life of the nation is the concern 
of all who read. If many who read are fami- 
liar with direct utterance and know how its 
meaning leads to systems, arguments, and 
laws, they may not only approve in their 
minds the logic of democracy and its reason- 
ableness but know in their hearts how the best 
human testimony of all has given modern men 
an assurance we can trust that democracy and 
peace can be attained. We now contend 
“against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world”; 
we face them in the fearful days until vic- 
tory; in the disheartening days of reconstruc- 
tion we shall contend against them still. Dur- 
ing all those months and years the affirmations 
ot the poets will sustain our belief that with 
God’s help we can make justice prevail. 

F Gorpon KeirH CHALMERS 
Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON READING FUN 
(Continued from page 28) 


circulation recorded in the back of the books, 
I noticed the stamp of the Winnebago County 
Library on many of the pockets. The maga- 
zines were in evidence, showing that subscrip- 
tions had been ample for many kinds of inter- 
ests. The loving generosity of the teacher 
was apparent in the large number of books on 
the shelves, bearing her name on the fly leaf— 
many were badly worn. 


A feeling of humility and deep gratitude 
came over me as later I pondered this ideal 
reading hour built on children’s interests, 
The un- 
obtrusive directing and planning by this 
friendly “living” teacher, backed by the vision 
and understanding of her administrator, Mr. 
Gordon Leistikow, in providing these varied 


without compulsion or driving. 


materials, was truly an inspiration! 





The Educational Scene 


The Superintendent of Documents of the 
United States Government Printing Office 
(Washington 25, D. C.) publishes a new 
pamphlet entitled Teaching as a Profession, 
which stresses the social importance of teach- 
ing and outlines the nature of the teacher’s 
work, opportunities for preparation, the re- 
quirements for becoming a teacher, working 
conditions, teacher supply, demand, and place- 
ment, and other phases of the teaching pro- 
fession. Sources of additional information and 
selected references are also given. Single copies 
cost ten cents. 


The New Jersey Educational Review for 
November, 1944 contains a report by Irene 
Grubnick and Donald Whitken, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey on the subject, “Democracy in 
Action!” These teachers tell a fascinating story 
of the work done by the Forum Club of the 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School of that 
city. The story is too long to tell here and 
will repay reading in full. The Forum meeting 
on tolerance was particularly successful. The 
guest speakers were two prominent Negro 
leaders in the community, a Catholic priest, 
and the secretary of the Council of Social 
Agencies. The art department made the back- 
ground for the auditorium stage, built around 
a painting of the Statue of Liberty. Large 
signs, prominently displayed, read: “Tolerance 
is good for all or it is good for none;” “Give 
to every human being every right you claim 
for yourself;” “All improvement is founded 
on tolerance.” Among the questions asked by 
the audience were “How can we educate 
parents to teach tolerance in the home?” “Can 
we be tolerant to the Japanese and the Nazis 
after this war?” “Why is there segregation in 
the Army?” “Does color or race have any 
relationship to intelligence?” “Is all blood the 
same chemically?” The authors believe that 
by means of the Forum activities pupils are 
made more actively aware that they too can 
play a direct part in winning the war. For 
them the real meaning of freedom of speech 
and the responsibility which it entails are 
made concrete. 


A reading list for young Americans em- 
phasizing democracy in this country has just 


been compiled by the Women of Goodwill in 
Chicago. The twenty “Books for Young 
Americans” all stress co-operation and fair 
play in America. The Women of Goodwill 
make up the Woman’s Committee of. the 
Chicago Round Table of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. The twenty 
books listed and annotated in this leaflet, 
which is available on request from the Chicago 
Round Table of Christians and Jews, 203 
North Wabash Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois, 
range in interest for every age through early 
high school years. The foreword was written 
by Angelo Patri. 


The role of maturation in learning, par- 
ticularly in the language arts in the early years, 
is emphasized by Kate Duval Pitts, of the 
Whitehall Country School of Washington, 
D. C. in the November number of Progressive 
Education. Speaking, reading, spelling, pen- 
manship, composition, according to the author 
are separate aspects of language skill, depend- 
ent upon very complex neurological associa- 
tions. Retardation in these areas could often 
be avoided if education in the use of books 
were delayed until the requisite physical ma- 
turity had been attained. Since children 
mature at different rates and not in any even 
order of progression, and since in our present 
plan all six-year-olds are to be put to books 
and pencils, it is very necessary to know what 
each can do in order that the child may not 
be discouraged by impossible requirements. 


Among the conditions for successful 
operation of the school library, according to 
Ann Wheeler Lighter, School Library Con- 
sultant of the Michigan State Library, writing 
in the Michigan Education Journal for No- 
vember, 1944, is its conception as a vital 
center of the school. Regardless of size or 
physical facilities, the library should be a well- 
balanced collection of live, up-to-date, well- 
written books and other materials. These ma- 
terials should include informative or reference 
books, instructional books relating to the 
curriculum, and recreational books. If a choice 
must be made between a central and a class- 
room library collection, Mrs. Lighter recom- 
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mends the compromise of a flexibly adminis- 
tered central collection which achieves econo- 
my through the avoidance of needless dupli- 
cations. Collections of books may be sublet 
to the classroom when teachers need them, 
to be returned to general circulation at the 
conclusion of a given unit. In any case, the 
library should be looked upon as an integral 
part of the school. 


An experimental study of learning by 
exposure to wrong forms in grammar and 
spelling by John Rankin Mackintosh is re- 
ported in monograph #892 in the Contri- 
butions to Education Series of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Among the 
significant findings of the study is the follow- 
ing: “No significant difference is demonstrated 
between the method of grammar practice 
wherein the pupil saw and corrected wrong 
forms after a period of study... .and a method 
wherein, after the same amount of study, he 
was asked to supply the correct forms but was 
never confronted with the wrong form ” 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for January, 1945: for boys and girls, 
6, 7, and 8 years of age, Gregorio and The 
White Llama, by Laura Bannon, Albert Whit- 
man and Co., $2.00; for boys and girls, 9, 10, 
and 11 years of age, Two Young Corsicans: A 
Boy and His Colt, by Anna Bird Stewart, 
Lippincott, $2.00; for older girls, 12 to 16 
years of age, The Secret Spring: A Mystery- 
Romance for Young People, by Emma Atkins 
Jacobs, Winston, $2.00; and for older boys, 
12 to 16 years of age, The Aviation Dictionar) 
for Boys and Girls, edited by Leslie E. Neville, 
Whittlesey House, $2.00. 


Backed by millions of dimes- contributed 
by millions of Americans, The National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis went to war 
against poliomyelitis in 1944 on the educa- 
tional as well as on the epidemic front. 


As part of a wide program launched early 
last year to inform the public about polio, the 
latest and best information that medical 
science has to offer as protection against this 
disease was made available to them. That an 
expansion of this program, financed by March 
of Dimes funds, will be possible in 1945 was 
predicted by Basil O’Connor, president of the 
National Foundation, which is making its 
annual appeal for funds through the March 
of Dimes, January 14-31. 


To help parents, teachers, and community 
leaders cope with outbreaks of this disease, the 
National Foundation published and distributed 
free of charge—through health offices, settle- 
ment houses, insurance companies, and its 
national office—more than 600,000 copies of 
a bulletin of helpful hints, When Polio Strikes. 
This bulletin describes the symptoms of polio- 
myelitis and indicates the necessary precau- 
tions that should be taken. 


Under the guidance of the National 
Foundation, this work is made possible by the 
money contributed by Americans to the 
annual March of Dimes appeals. It is hoped 
that this year even a greater amount will be 
channeled into universities and hospitals 
carrying on this vital research. Keep America 
strong—send your dimes and dollars to The 
White House. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCABULARY 


(Continued from page 12) 


There is tyranny in words, as Stuart Chase 
has said, but there is also liberation. There is 
liberation of the mind so that it can stretch 


and expand and encompass vast areas of 


thought, understanding, action, and expres- 


sion. There is also liberation from distrust and 
cross-purposing, from dissension and disagree- 
ment, so that men may think and work to- 
gether in confidence and harmony. These are 
the concepts of words which we want to 
give to children. 








Review and Criticism 





| The brief reviews in this issue are by Phyllis Fenner, Carrie Rasmussen, Bernardine Schmidt, 
and Dorothy Elizabeth Smith. Unsigned annotations are by the editor. | 


FOR CHILDREN 


Magical Melons. By Carol Ryrie Brink. Illus- 
trated by Marguerite Davis. Macmillan, 
$2.00. 

Another book about Caddie Woodlawn 
would be news at any season, and so it was 
with a bit of excitement near my heart that 
I began to read. I expected to be disappointed 
but I wasn’t, not a bit. Here is Caddie, as 
warm, as impulsive, as real as ever, the same 
old Caddie with a new set of adventures. 
Fourteen stories, one for which the book is 
named. But that isn’t my favorite. I like best 







































From Magical Melons (Macmillan) 


the heartwarming story of “A Rare Provider” 
when Caddie saves an old sheep and gets a 
lamb. Or again, maybe it is the story about 
the shiftless McCantrys I like best, when 
Caddie has their home and livelihood all plan- 
ned for them. P. F. 


Susan. By Robbie Trent. With lithographs by 

Esther Waite. Viking, $2.00. 

Susan lived on a farm in Kentucky a 
couple of generations ago. She was a natural 
little girl, doing things to amuse herself in 
church, going to a country school, keeping a 
diary, and so on. She isn’t dated, however, 
and could be put into modern dress, for she 
might have been you, and she might have 
been me. In fact, the proof of her reality is 
that we each put ourselves back into our own 
childhood as we read about Susan. A lovely 
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little book with a paper cover just the right 
color for Susan, sort of a pinky lavender. 
P. #. 


Animal Stories. By Georges Duplaix. Illus- 
trated by Feodor Rojankovsky. Simon and 
Schuster, $1.50. 

This is a treasury of new stories, poems, 
jingles, a brand new animal alphabet, and a 
counting rhyme. The stories range in length 
and interest from the simplest animal tale of a 
few sentences to longer stories of several pages 
involving a fairy-tale plot. Some of the stories 
have a folk-tale quality combined with a 
modern “here and now.” This is an unusual 
collection, beautifully illustrated with more 
than 200 colored drawings. Oversize format. 
Suitable for home and kindergarten. Excellent 
“Gift Book.” c. BR. 





Chancho. By B. Sutherland Stark. Illustrated 
by Rafaello Busoni. Julian Meissner, $2.00. 
The story of Jose, Antonio and his pet pig, 

Chancho, in the Peruvian city of San Sebastian. 

The mischievous little pink pet is finally car- 

ried away by his little master when hard times 

make him seek buried treasure in far-off lands. 

The many beautiful festivals of South Ameri- 

can countries form a romantic and picturesque 

background for a story of adventure. For the 
intermediate and upper elementary grades. 


B. G. S. 


First Grade. By Eleanor Frances Lattimore, 
New York: Harcourt Brace, $1.75. 
David’s day by day experiences when he 

begins in the first grade of a country school 

are flavored with restrictions of gas-rationing 
and pleasure-driving. With father away at 
war, and mother and aunt Beulah keeping up 

Oak Farm, David and small Timothy wish for 

a real farm with real pets, but most of all 

they wish for father’s return on victory day. 

For the primary grades. B. G. S. 


The Rooster Club. Written and illustrated 
by Valenti Angelo. Viking, $2.00. 
With his usual simplicity and naiveté the 

author has once more told a story about Nino. 











Nino belongs to a club of scouts. They go 
camping and have simple natural adventures. 
It doesn’t seem as deep or moving a story as 
his others but it is a nice quiet book with a 
real genuineness about it. A beautiful book to 
look at. P. F. 


Mickey Sees the U.S. A. Told by Caroline D. 
Emerson. Illustrated by the Walt Disney 
Studio. Heath. 

Mickey and Minnie Mouse, Donald Duck, 
and Pluto take a trailer trip across the United 

States, stopping to visit cities and farms, coal 





From Mickey Sees the U.S. A. (D. C. Heath) 


mines and orchards, mountains and ranches. 
Information and inspiration are conveyed with 
the help of cartoons and humorous anecdotes. 


Sir Archibald. By Wolo. Morrow, $2.00. 

Wolo’s picture books all have a “meaning” 
underlying the delightful humor. Sir Archibald 
is the fearless little monkey who sets out to 
find the lion king’s missing crown. He not 
only finds the crown, but he frees the whole 
kingdom from its worst enemy—fear! Suita- 
ble for both telling and reading aloud. All 
ages will enjoy it. 

C. R. 
Pogo’s Train Ride. By Jo and Ernest Norling. 
- Holt, $1.25. 

John and his dog, Pogo, take an interest- 
ing overnight trip on a freight train, riding 
in the caboose, watching the coupling, switch- 
ing, loading and other freight activities, In 
the excitement of riding in the engineer’s cab, 
John forgets Pogo, but a trip back in a speeder 
car locates him. Small boys will enjoy the 
black and white pictures and the detailed end 
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paper charts of freight trains, parts, signals, 
cars, etc., which illustrate this informational 
story book. For grades 3-4. Cc. R. 


Fred and Brown Beaver Ride the River. By 
Sanford Tousey. Doubleday, Doran, $1.50. 
Another book in the Transportation series 

by Tousey. This one involves a bateau trip 

down the Mississippi in the 1830’s, Indians, 
river pirates, and a bateau race to reach New 

Orleans, all combine to make this story inter- 

esting enough to put across the information. 

Suitable for supplementary reading on Trans- 

portation as well as an adventure story for 

the retarded reader. For grades 5-6. 

C. R. 


This Is The World. By Josephine von Dolzen 
Pease. Pictures by Esther Friend. Rand 
McNally, $2.50. 

With the aid of beautiful large-scale draw- 
ings in color, children are here introduced to 
regions of the earth far removed from the 
American city and countryside. The water, 
the land, the people, and their occupations are 
simply and charmingly described for children 
in the lower grades. 


Trouble for Jerry. By Doris Gates, Illustrated 
by Marjorie Torrey. Viking, $2.00. 
Cowboy Jerry’s only trouble comes when he 

“jumps to conclusions,” as Speed put it. One 

conclusion was that Sarah was a dude rancher 

when she visited for the summer. But fast- 
moving events show Jerry himself to be the 
only dude. For the intermediate grades. 

B. G. S. 

Bicycle Commandos. By Wendell Farmer. 
Illustrated by Alice Harvey. New York: 
Doubleday Doran and Co., Inc., 1944. 
Pp. 186, $2.00. 

Uncovering the mysterious sabotage of a 
small defense shop converted from the favorite 
bicycle “filling station” keeps these boys and 
their bicycle brigade busy and absorbed in 
their real adventures. As Rig said, it made 
even his “Blood and Thunder” radio hour 
seem tame. Especially for the intermediate 
grades. B. G. S. 


Raymond L, Ditmars. By L. N. Wood. Illus- 
trated with photographs. Julian Meissner, 
$2.50. 

A narrative biography of an outstanding 
natural scientist, written especially for the 
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high school reader but of interest to adults as" 


well. The book is complete with glossary, 
excellent index, and bibliographical reference 
list. It is an award book of the Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Foundation for Children’s Litera- 
ture in their national contest. 


B.°G.'S. 


Barney’s Barges. By Don Aspen. Illustrated 
by Henry C. Pitz. Holiday House, $2.00. 
John Rutledge played a gallant part in de- 

fending Maryland against the British in the 

War of 1812. Story, type, lay-out, and illus- 


From Barney’s Barges (Holiday House) 


tration make an unusually harmonious whole. 
Older boys will relish the tale and cherish the 
book. D. E. S. 


Practice in English. Book Two. By Ruth H. 
Teuscher. Harcourt, Brace, $0.60. Cloth, 
$1.08. 

The second in a series of English practice 
books succeeding Junior Drill Pads. The ex- 
ercises aim at mastery of modifiers, compound 
and complex sentences, punctuation, correct 
verb forms, and correct use of adjective, ad- 
verb, and pronoun. For grade 8. 


Whoa, Matilda! By Janet Lambert. 

Dutton, 1944. $2.00. 

This book has about everything a girl of 
fourteen has except for one thing, and there- 
fore, I am sure girls will like it. It has cheer- 
fulness, superficiality, a not-quite-coming-to 
gtips, but it does not have underneath any 
place, that I can see, the warmth and genuine- 
ness you find in a young girl underneath her 
false front. Candy Kane (and even the name 
is right in their sphere) is now in Washington, 
has a boy friend in the army, and all her 
friends and family are in the army, overseas 
and what-not. Her boy friend lets Candy use 
his old car, Matilda. Such is the story, but no 
one is real and it is just another book for 
girls. May I add that whoever wrote the book 
blurb can write, and it is aimed right at the 
pretty head of the teenaged girl, and whoever 
of that age reads it will buy. A! 


How Plants Go Places. By Irma E. Webber. 

Scott, $1.25. 

A nature book for small children, show- 
ing how seeds are carried by land, sea, and air. 
Although the author-illustrator has taken 
liberties with color in her pictures, she has 
produced an attractive informative little book. 


D. E. S. 


B. P. 


THE RECOGNITION OF CONTEXT CLUES 
(Continued from page 5) 


and workers we are today encountering words 
that our dear old teachers never thought of. 
Because our life is so greatly changed and so 
changing, this seemingly trivial matter of 
guessing from context has become a major 


tool of increasing usefulness in adult life. It 
is time that we stopped being amused by it 
and started acting. In fact, one might even 
borrow a tired political slogan to say, ““That’s 
why it’s time for a change!” 





I Johnnie and Janie and Joe, | 
ae They’re just normal youngsters, you know, 
¥ * But they slur and they mumble, 
if Wy Their speech is a jumble, 
¥ 


And they do not improve as they grow. 


But You Can Make Them Improve by Using 
OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK, by M. Pearl Lloyd 


A unique speech reader for the important primary grades, where the 
foundation is laid. Scientific training in correct pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion through original rhymes, games, and music. Accompanying Teacher's 
Manual, so clear and definite that even the inexperienced teacher can com- 
bine speech training with her reading work. Use this coupon to obtain a 
copy on approval. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Date... 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me on approval 
Our First Speech Book and Teacher’s Manual 
$1.00 including postage 
I will return the books or make payment within 30 days. 
Name i 


School 


We Meet New Friends thes to. Seapine Teck Eaven 


Friends of Ours 


for reading readiness in kindergarten or in 
grade one 


By Dona.tp D. Durrett— 
HELEN Bair SULLIVAN 
in co-operation with JosEPHINE McCaRTHY 


Two charming workbooks in four colors 
epecially planned to develop the required 
background abilities for success in learning 


Teacher's Edition STEPS TO READING to read, particularly the abilities to see dif- 
: ferences -between printed letters and words 
Errcnde | (visual discrimination) and the ability to 
‘ ae hear sounds in spoken words (auditory dis- 
of Ours crimination). The books form a complete 
eee and effective program of reading readiness 
Pee. material based on an extensive study of be- 
ginners’ difficulties. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York Chicago 16 





‘ by Frances Carpenter ¢ 


Canada The Pacific 


and Her Northern Neighbors Its Lands and Peoples 


In this new book we, the class, fly over vast forests Our Clipper spans the Pacific and its 
and barren wastes of snow. We see the busy cities, islands. Over China, India, and Tibet 
the farms, and the lakes of the north countries. we fly, learning of wind currents, cli- 
We ride the winds and see geographical structures. mates, and mountains. When we land 
We learn historical backgrounds and meet the we meet interesting people. We go 
people to learn how they work and live. home with a broadened viewpoint. 


Our South American Neighbors 


* 
American No sooner are we home than off we fly again; now to South 
America. What wonderful rivers and tremendous forests! 
Book We learn exciting history through stories, and we land to 
meet boys and girls like us who live differently because of 


Company their climate and environment. Their plains are like ours 


and their lands rich. We would like to stay longer! 


Children Learn to Write 
Compiled by 
FANNIE RAGLAND 
for the 
Elementary Section Committee 
Dora V. SMITH, Chairman 
A practical booklet, by teachers who tell how they got results. 


Writing activities, usage, spelling, handwriting, language in relation to 
schoolwork, are among the topics discussed. 


50c each 
A PUBLICATION OF 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 W. 68th St. 
CHICAGO 21, ILL. 





O w.o.P. 
WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 

A new book, DONALD DUCK SEES SOUTH 
AMERICA, told by H. Marion Palmer, joins 
the ranks of these popular supplementary read- 
ers. Humorous in style and easy to 

story tells Donald's 

a realistic picture of 

the other ten books 


in color by the Walt Disney Studios. READY IN 
JANUARY. 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Twenty books for children from to four- 
teen years tell fascinating and rea stories 


READING FOR INTEREST 


A basal reading series for Grades | to VI. For 
literary content, reading development, and a 
peal to children, Reading for Interest ranks high. | 
Eleven books, written by children's favorite au- 
thors, directed by esta educators, and il- 
lustrated by leading artists. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 





lish — 


The New English Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


series that Dr. Matilda Bailey 


English Teacher, Upper Darby 
really teaches Senior High School, Pa. 


GRAMMAR Dr. William Dodge Lewis 


Built around the experiences of normal children, written in sparkling 
prose, this new English series presents a complete elementary program of text- 
books, workbooks, tests, and manuals. The careful grading of grammar and the 
abundance of drill material are the high points. Each concept that is introduced 
is developed, then reviewed in each succeeding grade. Social situations requiring 
correct use of English have been made a part of each chapter. School subjects 
which are part of the child’s experience are related to the work he does in Eng- 
lish because English is basic to the whole learning program. The books recognize 
and provide for the varying abilities of children. Great stress is placed on the 
development of the child’s vocabulary. Emphasis is given to conversations, dis- 
cussions, and reports, and to the development of writing techniques. 


¥ 


First Steps in English 
Grades One or Two 


English One—tThird Grade 
English Two—Fourth Grade . 
English Three—Fifth Grade 
English Four— sixth Grade 
English Five— Seventh Grade 


English Six— Eighth Grade 


American Book Company 





